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LADY OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE SEEN AGAIN 


Excited Africans at the Zoo 



These two file African cheetahs were not long ago presented to the London Zoo. Though 
cheetahs an tamed and used for hunting they are easily frightened, and these animals 
were greatly scared the other day by the scream of a baboon in an adjoining cage. See page 4 


WORLD SURPRISE 

DEATH SNAPS AMAZING 
LINK WITH THE PAST 

Widow of a Man Who Knew 
America as a British Colony 

KALEIDOSCOPE INVENTOR 

George Washington’s statue stands in 
Trafalgar Square, and glad we are to see 
it. Did it occur to anyone present at 
its unveiling, we wonder, that, only a 
day dr two before, had passed away the 
widow of a man who was alive when 
Washington was fighting England ? 

- The fact that this could possibly be so 
must surely come as a world surprise; 
yet it is true. 

The.lady who has just died was Lady 
Brewster, the widow of Sir David 
, Brewster, the great scientist who in¬ 
vented the kaleidoscope. 

Is it not almost incredible that there 
. should have been living among us in 
1021 the wife of a man who was born 
while the United States was still a 
British colony and South America be¬ 
longed to Spain and Portugal; while 
Warren Hastings was Governor-General 
of India, Catherine the Great reigned 
over Russia, and Frederick the Great 
over Prussia ; while Pitt had only just 
entered Parliament, and Napoleon was 
a schoolboy at Brienne ? . 

■ Lady .Brewster married Sir David in 
■'1857^ when he was 76, and lie died 11 
years later, she surviving him for over 
half a century and dying at 94. 

When Wesley was Preaching 

When her husband was a boy John 
. Wesley was still preaching, Dr. Johnson 
was talking to Boswell, the Young Pre- 
. tender was drinking himself to death hi 
Italy, and' the French Revolution had 
not been thought of. 

Many famous scientists of a past age 
were still living and flourishing, including 
Joseph Priestley, the discoverer of oxy¬ 
gen 1 ; Sir William and Caroline Herschel, 
the astronomers ; Buffon, Cuvier, Volta, 
Lavoisier, Benjamin Franklin, Sir Hum¬ 
phry Davy, Dr. Jeniier, Robert Fulton,’ 
Gilbert White; Galvani, Laplace, Hunter, 
Dalton, and Cavendish. " 

Among the authors then living were 
Gibbon, Burns, Horace Walpole, Burke, 
Paley,. Jane Austen, Cowper, and Scott, 
who was a boy of.ten. .Some, others— 

■ Wordsworth, Lamb, Moore, and Cole¬ 
ridge—were little children, and many 
were, not even born. Here .are some 
great, writers who were not born when 
Brewster was a small child: 

Dumas Hood ■ Dickens 

Tennyson Macaulay Thackeray 

Shelley Lytton The Brownings 

Keats Victor Hugo O. W. Holmes 

Byron - Renan Zola 

Marryat Longfellow The Brontes 

■ Carlyle Kingsley Ruskin 

Motley Whittier Whitman 

Among the many distinguished men 
of science - of the nineteenth century 
whose names have become world 


famous, but who were not born when 
Brewster was a child are 
Darwin Pasteur Bessemer 

Huxley Faraday Lyell 

Wallace Tyndall Herbert Spencer 

Some of the world’s greatest com¬ 
posers were alive, such as Mozart, 
Beethoven, and Haydn; but Weber, 
Schubert, Verdi, Gounod, Mendelssohn, 
Wagner, and Liszt were not born. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds was still painting, 
John Howa: d was visiting the prisons 
of Europe, William Carey was teaching 
in .India, and Kosciuszko and Ilofer had 
not won fart 3, while Louis Kossuth was 
not yet borr.. - Captain Cook had only 
just died wt.en Brewster was born! 

Abraham Lincoln and President Gar¬ 
field; Bismai ck‘ and von Moltke, Living¬ 
stone, Gladstone, John Bright, Beacons- 
field, Florence Nightingale, Garibaldi,' 
Mazzini, and Cavour were all unborn. 
Wilberforce, Nelson, YVellington, Fox, 
James Watt, Robert Raikcs, George 
Stephenson, and Adam Smith were all 
living when Brewster was a boy. 

Sir David Brewster himself was one 
of the most distinguished scientists of 


the 19th century. He not bnly in¬ 
vented the kaleidoscope, but greatly im¬ 
proved the stereoscope, and did . more 
than any other man to improve light¬ 
houses. But. his greatest work was in 
furthering our knowledge of the polari¬ 
sation of light—that is, the study of the 
reflection and bending of light rays 
when they fall upon certain substances. 
From his experiments in this realm of 
knowledge many new pages have been 
written in the Book of Science. 

IMMENSE DISASTER 
Two Thousand Millions Frozen 

Herrings numbering over two thou¬ 
sand millions were recently frozen to 
death in Klamack Bay, Alaska, owing 
to a sudden heavy frost. 

The fish struggled and fought to get to 
the sea, but could not break through 
their prison of ice. 

The extreme suddenness of the frost 
must explain why the fish were not 
warned by their usual instinct that a 
change of temperature was coming. 


DID THE COAL STRIKE 
HELP THE DROUGHT? 

Clear Skies and no Rain 

NO DUST FOR THE RAIN¬ 
DROPS TO RIDE ON 

By a Scientific Correspondent 

We "are all glad the Coal Strike is 
over ; it has cost the nation more than 
can be told. But who has imagined, we 
wonder, that the strike may have had 
something to do with the drought ? 

It is an ill wind that blows nobody 
any good, and the Coal Strike, <with 
all its evils, brought us at leasttwo good 
things—more sunlight and purer air. 
London for a few weeks has enjoyed a 
clearer atmosphere than it has known 
since pre-coal days/arid many industrial 
centres which have lived for decades 
under clouds of smoke and fog have been 
rejoicing again in the sight of the clear 
blue sky above their heads. 

How the Rain Forms 

That is certainly a great thing to the 
good, and will help to improve the 
health of . all. England. But few seem 
to have noticed that the drought from 
which we have been suffering is probably 
also,to some degree a result of the strike. 

By depriving the air'of little particles’ 
of carbon the lack of. coal fires deprived 
the'water vapour . in .the, air of little 
centres on which to condens.e. The air 
may be quite full of. moisture, and yet no 
rain will come unless . there is some 
surface in the atmosphere for the mois¬ 
ture to condense upon.- 

.High mountains are, of course, great 
condensers of rain, and so the rainfall 
in the hilly parts of England is usually 
greater than in the plains ; but dust— 
the millions and millions of particles of 
dust in the air—is an even more important 
centre of condensation than the moun¬ 
tains, and it seems quite likely that the 
lack of carbon dust in the atmosphere 
may be a contributory cause to the lack 
of rain, i* 

Harvest in Peril 

Since the rainfall has been low even 
in the hilly counties there must obvi¬ 
ously be some other cause for the 
drought besides a reduction of the dust 
particles; this, of course, is to be found 
in the general meteorological conditions 
which have prevailed. 

But the absence of the minute dust 
particles must also be taken into account, 
and it is at least quite possible that the 
Coal Strike is partly to blame for the 
drought from which the whole country 
has been suffering and which has put 
our harvest in such jeopardy. 


CARRYING A ROOM ABOUT 

A portable studio in which photo¬ 
graphers can take portraits by electric 
light has been made by a firm of London 
manufacturers. It is so portable that it 
can all be packed up in a bag no bigger 
than an ordinary golf case. 
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LADY OF THE 
ROMAN EMPIRE 

SEEN AS SHE WAS 

A Rare Vision that Lasted a 
Few Minutes 

LOVELINESS PRESERVED 
FOR CENTURIES 

Excavation is constantly bringing to 
light evidences of the life and customs 
of bygone generations, but the chance 
blow of a • pickaxe • has just revealed 
something more- startling, in its way, 
than the efforts of the - most skilful 
scientific, diggers. It-happened in.- the 
French, district of , Martres-de-Veyres, 
25 miles from Clermont-Ferrand, a seat 
of Roman culture-when France was a 
western extension of the Roman Empire. 

Workmen found, first,' an old Roman- 
French stone. coffin, which, on being 
opened, revealed .'an astonishing sight. 
Within it lay the body - of a splendid 
woman,, with beauty of form and flesh 
unsullied by the passage of the eighteen 
hundred years she had lain entombed. 
There she lay, plftcid and lovely as when 
laid to rest. 

The Vision Vanishes 

- The secret of this seemingly miracu¬ 
lous preservation is scientifically simple. 
Mineral springs rise in the neighbour¬ 
hood, and carbonic acid gas from these, 
being heavier than, air, drove out the 
air from the coffin and kept the remains 
unimpaired by corroding time.' The 
woman was fair to look upon ; her head, 
shrouded by luxuriant dark hair, was 
pillowed upon unspotted fabric. 

But the vision was hot to last. In 
spite of appearances the flesh had passed 
through chemical change, and exposure 
to daylight for a few minutes was fatal. 
This woman of the dawn of Christian 
days crumbled into dust before the eyes 
,uf the beholders; 

Remains of Vanity 

Such an extraordinary find led to 
further search, and in the immediate 
vicinity were found five other tombs’of 
the same age. One was that of a young 
woman, dressed in'snowy white, with 
elaborate sandals on her feet; another 
was that of an older woman, whose 
vanity was revealed even in the tomb, 
for a plait of artificial hair mingled 
with her own. \ 

There was the body of an elderly 
bearded man ; there was a young 
woman whom some Roman suitor must 
have loved ; there was a little girl, at 
whose death- fond hearts must have 
ached, not' knowing, we may imagine, 
that of such is the Kingdom of Heaven. 

Christianity had not reached Roman 
Gaul when these burials took place, and 
these people were buried with all the 
old pagan rites. 

Gas the Preserver 

The tombs included such things as 
we naturally expect to find associated 
.with burials of those times : coins, vases, 
crockery, baskets, ornaments, toilet vani¬ 
ties, linen, clothing, shoes, all looking as 
fresh as if made yesterday. Fruits which 
had been placed in the tombs for de¬ 
parted spirits were in some cases barely 
shrivelled ; there was a branch which 
was actually green. 

To those who' made the discovery it 
must have seemed like a dream, but 
there was no doubting the reality, no 
question as to the cause of this general 
freshness of appearance, once the pro¬ 
perties of the neighbouring springs w;re 
understood. Science has summoned gas 
to its aid quite recently as a preserva¬ 
tive of food ; yet here was a lesson in 
the earth waiting to be learned through 
all these centuries by such as had eyes 
to see and minds to understand. 


LITTLE SHIP’S 
GREAT VOYAGE 

SHACKLETON GOING OUT 
AGAIN 

Story of a Thirty Thousand 
Mile Adventure 

SCOUT’S CHANCE OF FAME 

Two ships dock, close together, at. 
Southampton. One is the giant Aquit- 
ania, ail ocean greyhound; the other, 
which could be comfortably stowed - in 
one of the liner’s funnels' if its rigging 
were removed, is the Quest, a 200-tonner, 
with, sails and engines. The Quest is 
as small as some of the little ships which 
rounded 'the- world in the days of the 
early explorers, and she is. to carry a 
company of men in whom the brave old 
spirit lives. She is the ship' of Sir 
Ernest Shackleton and is to have a 
crew of sailor-scientists—and possibly 
a Boy Scout! Here is a rare chance 
for a Scout to put himself into history, 
and everybody will hope -Sir Ernest 
will be able to take a boy with him. 

The Quest of the Unknown 

This little company - is to take the 
ship into unknown wastes, into seas 
which may be open or stiff with ice, to 
islands of' - which almost nothing ‘ is 
known, to sound the seas and read the 
secrets of the Antarctic air, to probe 
the clouds with a seaplane, and the 
air far beyond them with balloons. It 
is a 30,ood-milo voyage' on which these 
adventurers are going, and the little 
Quest is fitting out night and day at'South- 
amp ton, bobbing like a cork as the regal 
Aquitania rides to and from her berth. 

They seek no wealth save knowledge. 
Perhaps the most exciting prospect is 
that suggested by an exploration of the 
Antarctic Ocean south of Africa. Not 
for 90 years has any known ship breasted 
the icy waters that reach down from the 
Cape toward the land of silence. 

Mystery of the Antarctic 

There is a name on the map in 
the space of this dangerous sea, and 
it is that of Enderby Laud. But is that 
land an island or is it an outlying part 
of the coast of the mystic frozen con¬ 
tinent ? Islands have strange ways of 
becoming something else under careful 
examination in Polar latitudes; some¬ 
times they prove to have been cloud¬ 
banks, sometimes icebergs, sometimes 
nothing 'but: misty imagination or the 
decoration of a traveller’s talc; Shackle¬ 
ton will tell us what Enderby Land is. 

There are other islands to be explored. 
Gough Island, a'sheer rise, of 4000 feet in 
mid-Atlantic, when visited by a scientific 
expedition long ago proved to harbour 
four unknown species of birds. There 
is another island on which is an old-time 
forest now turned to stone. , 

Looking for a Lost Island 

There will be a quest- for possible 
volcanoes in Antarctic waters -; a quest for 
strange animals, birds, and insects; a 
quest for a possible submerged bridge of 
land connecting' Africa and America ; 
and the party will seek the long lost 
island of Tuanaki in the Pacific, and pay 
a call to Tristan da Cunha, dropping in 
uninvited upon such strange islands as 
may be found in any uncharted sea. 

It is an immense programme, but we 
know the men and they know tlicir 
business. They sail in a tough little 
ship built for combat with the ice, and 
they will make history which we shall 
all be proud to read when the Quest 
comes sailing home. Map in next column 


KING RATU JONI 

G.N. Reader & Cannibal’s 
Son 

CHIEFS SET CHURCHES 
A GREAT EXAMPLE 

A very interesting glimpse of King Ratu 
Joni, the Fijian Chief, born inti cannibal’s 
home, whose death we mentioned in theC.N. 
not long ago, comes to us from a C.N. 
reader, Mr. H. S. Case, who knew Ratu Johi 
out in Fiji and formed the highest opinion 
of his character. Mr. Case sends us this note: 

One day in 1917, as I was working in 
Suva, Fiji, a message came to me from 
King Ratu Joni to ask if I would go up 
to Waimati, spend a week or so with 
him, and speak to his people about God. 
I went with a friend, and with six native 
lads as carriers ; and we found that .the 
king had given up his', own grass hut, 
ten yards by twenty, for our use. « ■ 

One evening my friend and myself 
were seated with him on the king’s mat, 
the natives,-who filled: the hut, standing 
round. As we-talked-about the building 



Route of Shackleton’s new expedition. See 
next column 


of a church, and of provision for a native, 
teacher, through the grass fringe forming 
the hilt door there entered a neighbour¬ 
ing chief with six or eight of his men. 

The chief explained his unexpected 
visit as due to his desire to provide a 
church for his own people, and Ratu 
Joni then made a speech to this effect : 
■“ Not a very long time ago, if you and 
1 had met, one would have had to be 
killed—ami, of course, eaten by the 
victor. Now, under Christianity, all is 
different. We will not have two churches, 
one for you and one for us. Rather, let 
us have one church, which shall be built 
on your, land or mine, where the two 
meet, and let us have one teacher for all 
our. people, for whose support all ’will 
contribute. Mv people shall help yours 
to build the church and the teacher’s 
house.” 

Since Air. Case left the Fijian Archi¬ 
pelago the' church and houss have 
been built, and the teacher appointed is 
Ills own personal boy Tommy; whose 
high character will unquestionably en¬ 
sure a successful work. Is not the 
example of these two chiefs, agreeing on 
one church and one teacher, a worthy 
oner for churches at home.to follow ? 

FIELDS ON FIRE 
Stampede of the Pit Ponies 

There was a wild scene in some fields 
around Wigan the other day. 

The terrific heat of the sun set alight 
the grass in fields where two hundred pit 
ponies were grazing,. and the excited 
animals ran about panic-stricken, jump¬ 
ing over hedges in their wild efforts to 
escape from the' advancing flames. 

The fire was beaten down before any 
serious damage was done to the ponies. 


ADVENTURES IN THE 
WIRELESS CABIN 

HEROES WE ARE NOT 
TOLD ABOUT 

Wonderful Boys Who Faced 
Death Without Flinching 

HOW ERIC GARDINER SAVED 
HIS SHIP 

It is like a miracle to think of what is 
happening every day in tlie wireless 
cabin of a ship." . 

It has been thought right not to print 
the stories of our wireless heroes in the 
war, but the Editor of the C.N. knows 
of no reason why they should not be 
told ; lie knows of no stories better 
worth remembering than some of them, 
and so he lias told them in the C.N. 
monthly. My Magazine, now lying on 
all the bookstalls.'* 

There is no room to tell them here, but 
one story we may tell to show the sort 
of things boys did in their wireless 
cabins. It is the story of Eric William 
Gardiner, wireless boy on the steamship 
Ben Ledi, attacked by a German sub¬ 
marine 140 miles off Gibraltar, 

Calling for Help 

By magnificent manoeuvring the cap¬ 
tain escaped' torpedo after torpedo, 
and the little vessel held out for two 
hours against terrible odds. The Ben 
Ledi had fired 62 shots and had only 
12 .left, and it seemed as if nothing 
could save her. The submarine drew 
slowly nearer'as the intervals between 
the Ben Ledi’s shots grew longer. 

All the time in the wireless cabin sat 
Eric Gardiner. He had called up Gib¬ 
raltar, which flashed bagk a- message 
that' a destroyer was setting out at once, 
but the ship had 140 miles to come, and 
Gardiner was moving heaven and earth 
to get in touch with something nearer. 

It was clear to the captain that the 
enemy was aiming its shells at the wire¬ 
less eabin, and he sent the first mate to 
tell Gardiner to leave his post and take 
cover. The mate found Gardiner hard 
at work flashing messages into space ; 
but neither urging nor orders could 
persuade him to leave his cabin. 

Hero’s Last Message 

He stayed at bis post and got into 
touch with an American cruiser much 
nearer than Gibraltar, and while shells 
fell thick and fast he sat there directing 
the cruiser to the spot. 

. At last the cruiser came into view, 
and the crew of the Ben Ledi breathed 
more, freely. So quickly did she come 
up that but for the heavy sea it would 
have been possible for her to locate the 
submarine as it dived and ran away. All 
the torpedoes had missed the Ben Ledi, 
but the shells had shattered the deck, 
and when it was possible to inspect the 
damage they found the wireless" cabin 
wrecked and Gardiner dead. 

Hp was sitting -at his desk. The 
shell which had killed him had come as 
'he was writing his last message—the 
message' from the cruiser stating that 
assistance was being sent “ at a speed of 
43—— ” The message was unfinished, 
and the manuscript with this boy’s last 
wordsonit is now in liis father’spossession. 

Boy Dies for His Country 

A precious piece of paper it is, for it 
was the promise of help which saved 
the Ben Ledi and all its crew save this 
brave boy. His own life he gave for the 
war that was to end all wars, but 45 men 
of the Ben Ledi he saved. 

It is agreed by all that the saving of 
the ship was due to the fact that Gar¬ 
diner refused to leave his post and so 
succeeded in getting through the mes¬ 
sage to the cruiser. - 

Facing death without flinching for 
his country’s sake, Eric Gardiner was 
the sort of boy who sits in these wireless 
cabins out at sea, and there are no finer 
boys working for the flag than these. 
Why should we not know their stories ? 
My Magazine believes we should, and 
it tells many tales like this this month. 
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PARIS HAS AGREAT 
JOKE 

The New Prefect of Police 

THE FOOL WHO WANTED 
TO LOOK CLEVER 

By Our Paris Correspondent 

Paris has a new Prefect of Police—and 
what a man ! This chief officer can be 
assured of wide popularity, for within a 
few days he has won the whole town. 

As soon as he took the office Monsieur 
Lheuiller decided to inspect Paris by him¬ 
self, all unrecognised, as a mere walker. 
A chance this was for Parisian humour, 
and Paris did not lose it. Ever since 
then one has expected to meet Monsieur 
Lheuiller everywhere ; any Cockney is 
supposed to be the Prefect of Police! 
People feign to discover him under 
any form—a blind man begging at a 
street corner, a street fruit-seller, a 
pastry cook delivering goods, are all 
hailed as Prefect. It is the merry chorus 
of Paris street boys going about in quest 
of tricks to play on passers-by. 

Who knows how many humorous 
songs are now being born for the Prefect 
of Police from Montparnasse to Mont¬ 
martre ? And this deluge of puns, of 
funny words, of amusing nicknames, 
proves but one thing—that Paris is 
delighted with its Prefect of Police ! 

Once, when the new Prefect was pro¬ 
menading Paris at night, surprising his 
men at their duties, he happened to help 
in a case which came before the police, 
and, not being recognised, was asked at 
the police station to produce his papers 
of identity! 

Finding the Culprit 

Such a man, so naturally at his ease, 
has only one care—to guard himself 
from the burden of being too popular. ' 

Among the prefects who have held the 
office which our new chief now adorns 
was" one whose cleverness is still remem¬ 
bered. There was brought before him 
a boy of 17, suspected of having stolen 
jewels. He stoutly denied the offence, 

. and this dialogue took place between the 
Prefect and the boy : 

“ Do you swear it ? " 

“ I do.” 

“ Well, I believe you ; yet I would 
have been surprised if you had. The 
theft is the act of a clever and intelligent 
man, and you are a fool; go away.” 

The culprit did not move. 

“ What are you waiting for ? ” said 
the Prefect. 

“ I am waiting—I am waiting—you 
called me a fool. Will you explain ? ” 

“ You are, I suppose, going to boast 
of a theft you have not been clever 
enough to accomplish, are you ? ” 

“ Well, you are just deceiving yourself. 
I am the culprit." 

And there you are ! Was it not a 
good trick ? 

, SWEET LAVENDER 
Old Perfumes and New 

Nine-tenths of the world’s lavender 
perfume is manufactured in the district 
of Lyons, in the south of France. 

More than 12,000 acres of land are 
cultivated with lavender in the surround¬ 
ing neighbourhood, and as perfumes of 
all kinds are made in the factories there 
enormous quantities of materials are 
imported from Madagascar, Northern 
Africa, and the Far East. 

There is a romantic side to this 
perfume manufacture. Many of the 
llowers used in the preparation of scent 
are the oldest we know of—flowers, oils, 
and extracts that we know were in use 
thousands of years ago. Yet side by side 
in the Lyons district we find factories in 
which these familiar old materials are 
employed - and factories which are 
extracting delicate and costly perfume 
from coal tar ! 

Toluene, one of the r.»v tar materials 
used on the largest scale for making 
explosives during the war, is today 
yielding jasmine, rose, and musk !’ 



SAFETY FIRST FOR AIR TRAVELLERS 


An airman comes down safely on the sea by means of his parachute 


Packing the parachute carefully to ensure 
a safe opening 


The workroom) showing parachutes in 
various stages of manufacture 


Attaching the ropes to the silk body of a 
parachute 


Mr. E. R. Calthrop, the parachute inventor, 
studying the suspension harness 


By mean: of up-to-date parachutes, which can be used in case of accident to the aeroplane, 
air travel will soon be rendered quite safe for civilian passengers. Here we see a parachute 
descent aid scenes in a parachute factory, with Mr. E. R. Calthrop, the well-known 
inventor, studying to improve the anDaratus 


GAS FROM THE 
DUST-HEAP 

How We Get Light and 
Heat from Rubbish 

MAN WHO COLLECTS GOLD 
FROM RAIN-WATER 

Necessity is ever the mother of in¬ 
vention, and the coal strike, like the 
Great War, has. set men working .to 
devise substitutes for the coal they have 
been unable to get. 

This has been particularly the case in 
•connection with the production of gas, 
and attention has been directed to a 
method of obtaining it from all kinds of 
waste vegetable matter, known as the 
Wells system. By it practically every 
kind of town and country refuse and 
waste that will burn can be used for the 
extraction of gas. • 

At several places in the Midlands this 
system has been successfully worked, and 
it is said that the thousands of tons of 
refuse now burnt in destructors all 
over the country, or dumped in the 
estuaries of our large rivers, can be con¬ 
verted into gas. Thus, instead of being a 
nuisance costing riiuch money to get 
rid of, the waste will become a blessing 
and a- source of revenue .for the towns 
where it is collected. 

Value of the Nile Sudd 

Countries, too, that have no coal, and 
have to import every ton they now use 
for making light'or gas, will be able to 
produce gas from the vegetable matter 
that grows there so abundantly. 

Egypt, for instance, has been paying 
£25 a ton for coal, but the vast Nile 
sudd, described recently in the C.N., has 
within it all the possibilities of producing 
gas in immense volume. 

The Wells process was invented by 
Mr. John Wells, who was formerly In¬ 
spector of Mines in Egypt. 

Electric light is also being obtained 
from waste. The coke oven breeze that 
forms such unsightly heaps round blast 
furnaces is being used to raise steam to. 
work an electrical plant by the city of 
Hereford, and the electricity is supplied, 
hot only to the city, but by means of an 
overhead system to outlying villages. 

Houses from Waste 

The clinker that is left after the 
breeze has been burned is utilised in the 
building of houses, and the flue dust, 
which contains potash, is sold to the 
farmers f:r fertilising the soil. 

Altogether about 25 miles of main 
lines to supply electricity in the district 
have been completed, and the laying of 
anotlier_2o miles is under consideration. 

But it is not only in advanced Western 
nations that the scientific utilisation of 
waste has been brought to perfection. 
Sir Ross Smith was telling us the other 
day how at Rangoon a man pays £300 
a year to scoop up the rain-water that 
drops from the roof of the great gold- 
leaf-covered dome of the Shway-Dagon 
Pagoda, in order to retrieve from it the 
floating particles of gold. 

Wherever there are wise men waste 
becomes wealth. 

AMERICA’S CHANCE 

Will She Wake to Her 
Opportunity ? 

At a dinner to an English publisher 
a well-known American citizen, Mr. 
Henry Morgenthau, declared the other 
day that the great opportunity of their 
lives had come to the writers of America. 

It is for them, he said, to take up 
the work of rousing America from this 
sleep into which she has fallen and to 
awaken the intelligent thinking men to 
her duty toward the rest of the world, 
and particularly to hold fast to Anglo- 
American friendship. The war gave 
America the financial and moral leader¬ 
ship of the world, but her politicians have 
bungled the job, and the work now 
passes to the writers. 

Our greeting to the writers of America. 
We all hope they will do theirwork well. 
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ANIMALS THINK IT 
GUT 

TWO PROBLEMS WITH 
ONE ANSWER 

Dog Saves a Family and a 
Cheetah Bites its Master 

TAMED CHILD OF THE WILDS 

By Our Natural Historian 

. Side by side in parallel columns of a 
newspaper stand two exciting items from 
the. animal world. ". , 

One tells of a 'little undistinguished, 
terrier which saved eight human lives; 
the other describes'the misdoing of a 
fame cheetah, which has injured its keeper 
at the Zoo. The first hasty comment 
would seem to be that we may rely 
upon the fidelity of the dog, but must 
regard the cheetah with suspicion, if 
not as an enemy. Let us, however, 
consider the circumstances. 

A Air. and Mrs. Peach were asleep, 
with their six children, in their house 
at Leicester when their small terrier 
entered the parents’- bedroom, barked 
loudly, and endeavoured to drag the 
clothes off the bed. Air. Peach angrily 
drove it away, but presently the dog 
returned and ; raised a second alarm. 

The Startled Cheetahs 

This time Air. Peach was thoroughly 
aroused, and, rising from bed, found 
that the ground floor of the house was 
on fire. With the greatest difficulty he 
and his wife got the six little ones out of 
the blazing dwelling. But for the 
warning of the faithful dog all eight 
must have perished in the fire. 

Now for the cheetah. It is one of two 
affectionate creatures which were sent 
over from Somaliland, recently to the 
London Zoo. The two were taken out 
by their keeper, like great friendly cats, 
to be photographed. Just as all was 
ready a baboon in an adjoining cage 
saw the two flesh-eaters, and gave a 
terrific scream of fright. The yell 
startled the cheetahs, and one of them 
leapt into the air and bit its keeper 
through the arm. 

The two events form an answer to a- 
question which is continually reaching 
this office : “ Do animals think ? ” 

Well, the dog thought and the cheetah 
thought; the one clearly, the other 
confusedly. 

Dog in a Burning House 

It is frequently said that the animal 
mind is incapable of anything higher 
than automatic reaction to various in¬ 
fluences. AVe know that if we tread on 
one of its paws a dog will yelp, that if 
we threaten to throw a stone at it, it 
will either cower or run away. These 
actions are as instinctive as the in¬ 
voluntary closing of our eyes if our 
head is in danger of a blow. 

But a dog’s conduct in a burning house 
is different. There it must reason that 
this mysterious ' and terrifying element 
which overmasters its own powers 
menaces its master as well as itself, and 
so the dog, in such circumstances, 
nearly always rouses the sleeping man. 
Such an animal must think the matter 
out, or, like a moth at a candle’s flame, 
it would perish in the conflagration. 

The Wise Terrier 

The dog in appealing to the man in 
such conditions does a reasonable 
thing; it exercises dog logic, and so 
saves itself and its human friends. The 
cheetah bit its human friend in a moment 
of panic, in an attempt to get away 
from the source of its terror. It was as 
foolish as a terrified human being who, 
at an alarm of fire in a public building, 
loses his presence of mind and in seeking 
to escape tramples down others less 
powerful than himself. 

So, though we admire the splendid 
wisdom of the Leicester terrier, we are 
not to despise the poor cheetah be¬ 
trayed by terror into an act of perfidy. 
It is a tamed child of the wilds, and its 
civilisation is but skin-deep, but' its 
vice goes no deeper. In normal cir¬ 
cumstances it is quite harmless to man. 


24-HOUR DAYLIGHT 

Something New for Shops 
and Picture Galleries 

MATCHING COLOURS 

Everyone knows how difficult it is to 
choose coloured things in a shop at 
night, when electric.or gas light is on. 

Most of us know, too, how difficult it 
is to paint in the evenings by artificial 
light, and how impossible to admire 
paintings in galleries in: even the best 
electric light. 

A great British firm of special glass 
workers, that found out during the war 
how to make glass for prism binoculars 
and various instruments, most of which 
had previously come from Jena, has 
now discovered a new glass that cor¬ 
rects the yellowness'of electric light, and 
enables us to get what is quite equal 
to daylight. We can have, as it were, 
daylight for all the 24 hours. 

There are many industries in which 
colours have to be matched accurately 
and certain work which can only be 
done by daylight. This new glass will 
prove of great value in such cases ; and 
it will also be better for the eyesight of 
everybody. 

THE P O IN THE BUSH 
The Box on the Tree 

Settlers in the Australian bush have 
a curious method of sending and re¬ 
ceiving letters. Living far from any post- 
office, and often many miles from a road, 
they nail letter-boxes to posts or trees 
where they can easily be seen by the 
mailman. 

Sometimes even an opossum hole has 
a lid put over it and is used as a letter¬ 
box, while a hollow in a tree-trunk 
serves the purpose equally well. 

A kerosene tin with a slit in the middle, 
or a roughly-constructed box nailed 
to the boundary fence, are common 
sights hi outback Australia. Most of 
these boxes are without locks, and can 
be opened by anyone, but they are 
seldom interfered with. 

LAST MOMENT ESCAPE 
The Turtle and the Frog 

A strange story of the Australian 
bush is told iri a recent issue of an 
Australian newspaper. A thirsty Aus¬ 
tralian stockman was about to drink 
at a water-hole when he saw a turtle 
struggling violently, its head hidden in 
the bank. 

Soon it dragged out a brown frog by 
the front leg. The frog appeared to be 
doomed, but suddenly it clapped its hind 
legs over the turtle’s eyes and worried 
it so that the turtle released its hold. 

Then a great chase began. The 
frog began to swim toward the opposite 
bank, closely followed by the turtle 
with outstretched neck. The turtle 
had almost overhauled the frog when 
the frog disappeared down a crayfish 
hole too narrow for the turtle to follow, 
and made its escape. 

NOT FAIR 

The Plane and the Wild Ducks 

Some bird-lovers in the United States 
saw in a news-film the other day pictures 
showing a duck hunt by aeroplane, in 
which a plane dashed into a flock of 
wild duck, so that many of the harmless 
creatures were killed. 

Complaints were made in the right 
quarters, and an investigator was sent to 
make inquiries at the scene of the 
incident in California, with the result 
that criminal proceedings are being 
taken against the aviators for violation 
of the Aligratory Bird Act. 

Such wholesale slaughter is no more 
sport than the miserable shooting of 
captive pigeons, which, happily, is at last 
to be stopped at Alonte Carlo, and it 
.is good to learn that the birds are not 
to be unfairly challenged in the element 
that is theirs by the right of time. 


BOYS OF KALIMPONG 

RISING HOPE OF INDIA 

Schools With a Message for 
the Wide World 

READING FROM NATURE’S BOOK 

A great school is ; built at Kalimpong, 
which is a day’s journey north of Cal¬ 
cutta. Looking over the valley, the 
Indian boys who study there can see 
the Peak of the Five Pearls, which is the' 
second highest mountain in the world. 

The school is there because the Scottish 
universities wished to do something for 
the boys of India, and for more than lorty 
years, till 1920, a.Scot, Dr, Sutherland, 
was the principal of the school. Now he 
has retired, but his. school will live on 
and his wisdom will not be forgotten. 
Here is the story of the way in which he- 
taught his boys to see Nature. 

When the boys go back to their own 
people after schooldays are over they will 
have few books ; but this great Scotsman 
has shown them how to read the book 
all about them—-sun, moon, stars, and 
winds ; and they will know how to read 
a plant, and to trace the wisdom of the 
seasons and the craft of the spiders and 
the way of the birds. 

Seeing Things for Themselves 

The boys do not learn from books how 
the bamboo grows; they measure a 
young plant, and see for themselves how 
it grows day by day. 

They are great on spiders. Once 
during the war the big people in Calcutta 
wanted badly a certain spider whose 
web was needed for the cross-wires in 
instruments. They could not get any 
at that season in Calcutta ; but they sent 
to the school among the mountains, and 
the boys supplied all that were wanted. 

They do not learn from books the 
meridian of a place; they find it for 
themselves. They' make their own sun¬ 
dials ; they learn to measure the rain 
when it falls ; and they keep the charts 
year by year. So they read the stars. 

Land of Wonders 

India is a land with a wonderful 
wealth of living things, and these also 
the boys study. The school is now a 
centre for the study of silkworms and 
of the processes by which the silk is made 
ready for theweavers. The Government 
often consults the school, and the farmers 
among the hills, learning what the school 
was doing, thought that they, too, might 
1 plant mulberry trees and get the silk¬ 
worms and the silk. Between the time of 
sowing and reaping the other harvests 
this gave the farmers, the chance of 
getting an extra harvest, and in- this 
way these mountain boys set the ball 
rolling for others. 

Like the rest of us, boys in India are 
often blind to the common things about 
them ; but at this school they are taught 
to see for themselves. They are taken to 
the edge of their compound, and they 
see the wild. geese coming down the 
valley. They see mats around them ; 
but they are not given the fibres ready 
made to weave into mats; they are 
given the aloe leaves, and soak them 
and beat them into fibre for themselves. 

Poet and His School 

In other words, they are good scouts, 
for this is what a scout always seeks to 
do—to learn how to see things for him¬ 
self and turn things to proper use. 

Now, all this is told in a book written 
by a wise American, Dr. Fleming— 
“ Schools with a Atessage in India,” 
published by Air. Humphrey Alilford 
at 6s. In the same book there is the 
story of a great poet and his school, 
where the pupils listen to his poems and 
act his plays, and the story of Baroda, 
the first Indian State to provide schools 
for all its children. 

There are, so far, only a few schools 
like this in the Himalaya Alountains,. 
but there will be more soon, and a great 
thing it will be for India and mankind. 


THE WEEK IN HISTORY 

WOMAN OF THE TERROR 
Open Air Fainter of France 

HONEST STATESMAN OF A 
CORRUPT AGE 

July 17. Charlotte Corday guillotined, Paris . 1793 
18. Watteau, artist, died at Nogeni .... . 172L 
10. Mary I became Queen of England . . . 1553 

20. Battle of Lissa . . . . , . , . . . . . . * 1866. 

21. Battle of the Pyramids . . .*.1798 

22. First Earl of Shaftesbury born, Wimborne 1621 

23. Vaccination Act passed ..1840 

. Charlotte Corday 

Charlotte Corday was one of the few 
people who have been made famous 
by cruel violence. She was aNormangirl 
of good family, and well educated at a 
convent in Caen. - Her reading of Plu¬ 
tarch caused her to admire the bravery 
and spirit of the Greeks and Romans. 

When the French Revolution passed 
into violence and inhuman bloodshed, 
and the guillotine was kept busy by one. 
set of citizens lopping off the heads of 
other citizens, she determined that one. 
at least of the guilty leaders should 
suffer, and she fixed on Marat, the most 
bloodthirsty of the terrorists. 

Leaving Caen for Paris, she sought 
Alarat in his own house, and when' she 
called for the third time was admitted. 

. In the conversation that followed Afarat 
expressed the hope that 200,000 more' 
would be guillotined, whereupon site 
struck him with a knife and killed him. 

Brought up for trial, she gloried in her 
deed and went proudly to the guillotine, 
ten days, short of her twenty-fifth birth¬ 
day, leaving her country divided in 
opinion as to whether' she was a mur¬ 
deress or a heroine. 

Watteau 

A ntoine Watteau, one of the choicest. 

of French painters, was born of poor 
parents at Valenciennes. In early boy¬ 
hood he turned naturally to painting, 
and, .though he did not have good 
masters, he lived among fine pictures and 
learned much from observation. 

In Paris he developed a style of his 
own that became popular and greatly 
influenced French painting for fifty 
years. Then it lost its fascination ; but 
in recent years it has been accepted as 
one of the most charming forms of art. 

His pictures, most skilfully drawn and 
coloured with a delicate richness, are 
small in size. Often they show 
open-air scenes in wooded gardens, with 
fashionable people scattered about. 

The best collection belongs to the ex- 
Kaiser, but there are fine examples in 
the Wallace Collection in London. 

Watteau fought all his life against ill- 
health, and died of consumption. 

First Earl of Shaftesbury 

Anthony Ashley Cooper, first Earl of 
Shaftesbury, the son of a Wealthy 
Dorsetshire baronet, though hampered 
by ill-health, rose to be the most promi¬ 
nent English statesman of his day. 

In the great Civil War he was first a 
supporter of Charles I, but changed'his 
opinion and side and became an active 
helper of Cromwell until the Protector 
made his government personal. 

,In. 1660 Cooper favoured the return of 
Charles II, and by him was ennobled as 
Baron Shaftesbury. 

Twelve years later he had reached the 
height of his influence, and was made an 
earl and appointed Lord Chancellor; 
but, disagreeing with the king’s wishes, 
he went into opposition, and, appealing 
to the populace, was a sharp thorn in the 
side of the Court Party. Twice during 
the next ten years he was imprisoned in 
the Tower, and, his life being threatened 
a third time, he fled to Holland, where 
he died. 

Shaftesbury’s character is very mixed, 
and it is shown to us chiefly by his bitter 
enemies. He was.honest in a corrupt 
age, and often a defender of popular 
rights; but personal ambition warped 
his .character, and he was very often 
cruelly intolerant. 
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WHAT DO THE BIRDS SAY ? 
A Granny’s Story Long Ago 

A reader who was deeply impressed by an 
article in the C.N. on Learning Sympathy, 
sends us a charming illustration) 

The first incident I can remember well 
in my life occurred when I was very 
young, living in a Welsh cottage. 

One evening I was walking in the 
garden and I wanted to gather a largo 
red flower. Because granny would not 
let me, I cried and screamed. 

“ Hush! Listen to the birds ! " said 
granny. I listened, and from the woods 
near by came the sweet, calm coo of 
the dove. 

“ What are they saying ? " I asked. 

Granny replied : 

“ What they tell one another is their 
own secret.' But you can hear that they 
are kind and gentle, and you may be 
sure that if they cannot get what they 
want they wait patiently on the tree.” 

What she said made a lasting impres¬ 
sion on me that has not passed, and 
has often been a great help when I 
have felt “ put out.” It has caused 
me to say to myself, “ Be patient." 


In the Auction Rooms 

The following prices have lately been paid 
in the auction rooms for objects of interest. 
Chippendale mahogany cabinet. £3900 
A second edition of “ Henry V” . £1800 
Eight Georgian chairs . . . £780 

Philip Sidney’s Arcadia, 1590 . £750 
Elizabethan silver candlestick . £720 
Beauvais tapestry screen. .- . £700 
Picture by Lord Leighton . . £556 

A pair of Chelsea vases . . . £500 

A pair of Sevres vases. . ' . . £300 

A drawing by Turner. . . . £194 

First English copy of a Kempis . £170 
A Toby jug . . . . . . £130 

A satyr-head cup.£120 

.Picture by Sir William Orpen . £115 
Johnson’s ring from Goldsmith . £22 

Kean’s snuff-box from Byron . £21 

Edmund Burke’s prayer book . 45s. 

Tom Moore’s prayer book . . 22s. 


INVENTOR’S NEW BOAT 
Lifeboat Made of Basket-Work 

A baskowork lifeboat seems very 
frail and delicate for the hard work of 
getting through rough seas to a ship in 
distress, yei a boat of this type has just 
been invented, and it is claimed that it 
gives greater safety than the usual kind. 

The wooc.en framework of the boat is 
covered wi:h a cork lining, and over 
that is laid an outer cover of woven cane. 
It is said tha.t the new boat floats better 
than the boats now in use, and that it is 
practically impossible for it to sink. 

The basl et lifeboat is so light and 
, springy tha : it is less likely to be crushed 
by swinging against the side of a ship or 
by the buffeting of the waves. 


RUSSIA’S MILLIONS 
Extraord nary Army of Officials 

The population of Russia is given by 
the Bolshevik Government as 133 mill¬ 
ions, compared with 145 millions in 1014, 

The popu :ation of Moscow is now over 
a million, compared with two hundred 
thousand ii 1917. The number of 
officials alone in Moscow is now greater 
than the entire population four years 
ago, and neirly as great as the number 
of officials :or the whole of Russia 25 
years ago. 

MORE RADIUM 

New Source of Supply 
Discovered 

A new de posit of radio-active mineral 
has been discovered near Ceara, in Brazil. 

In spite of the fact that nearly an 
ounce and a half of radium bromide was 
produced kst year, worth more than 
half a million pounds, there is a growing 
demand for it, and a new source of 
supply will be of great value. 


SUNSHINE AND FLIES 
Effect on Eyesight in India 
THE SALVATION ARMY’S FINE 
WORK 

Here the proportion of blind per thou¬ 
sand of the population is eight or nine, 
but in India there are fourteen blind 
people in every thousand. 

The glaring sun, the filthy house-fly, 
and the almost invisible sand-fly tend to 
cause ophthalmia, and the want of 
spectacles is general. 

The Salvation Army has added the 
treatment of eye cases to the other 
branches of its humane work, and the 
results, according to its last report, are 
very' encouraging. Sixty per cent, of the 
eye cases attending its hospitals and dis¬ 
pensaries in India have been cured, and 
only nine per cent, have proved hopeless. 
Suitable spectacles are provided free for 
those too poor to buy them. 

It is a form of missionary work in 
closest harmony with the spirit of the 
Master in whose name the Army labours. 

FOR M.P.s ONLY 
Income Tax and Season 
Tickets 

M.P.s are to pay income tax, but the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer advises 
them to claim exemption on the ground 
that their salary is for travelling ex¬ 
penses. A London J.P. who claimed 
exemption for his season ticket, used 
entirely for public work, has been refused, 
so that the privilege given by the 
Chancellor is evidently for M.P.s only. 


Pronunciations in this Paper 

Caen . 


Celaya 

Say-Iah-yah 

Chapultepec . 

Chah-pool-tah-pek 

Gassendi . 

Gah-sen-dee 

Helianthus . 

He-le-an-thus 

Marat 

Mah-rah 

Paseo 

Pah-say-o 

Tampico . 

. Tahm-pe-co 

Tycho 

. . . Ti-ko 


THE FAIR KNIGHT 
A Tale of a Train 

By Our Paris Correspondent 

A good story has been told by a 
railway passenger in France. In a 
corridor train a young girl discovered 
herself to be under close observation by 
• a gentleman in the corridor, and at last, 
wishing to be courteous to a foreigner, 
the girl, dared to approach him and 
say, “ Sir,'there is a vacant seat inside.” 

The passenger was obviously grateful, 
informed the girl that he was Spanish, 
and declared that he would be delighted 
on getting home to tell the story of the 
great honour of meeting mademoiselle. 

Now, the girl was apt to believe the 
passenger a little mad, and prepared to 
move away, but, with growing persistence, 
the gentleman said: “ I pray you, 
mademoiselle, tell me how you got it; ” 
and with his hand he pointed to a small 
red ribbon on the girl’s coat. 

At last she understood, and laughed 
heartily to see the decoration of the 
Legion of Honour that she was wearing. 

“ Well, it is all very simple," she said. 
“ I took.up my brother’s coat from the 
seat and put it on. That is how I 
got it! ” ' 

THE STOLEN TREASURE 
And How it was Recovered 

A very clever capture of a thief has 
been effected by the German police. 

Last year a man stole the treasures of 
St. Elizabeth of Hungary from the 
saint’s shrine at Marburg, bringing 
them to London and burying them for 
safety in a suburban garden. The thief 
then returned to Germany, where he was 
arrested. In the absence of proof he was 
set free, and the Frankfort detectives 
watched him, believing he would return 
to England to dig up the spoil. 

He did so, and, thinking himself safe at 
last, took the treasure back to Germany 
with him. The poliee were waiting, and 
all is well for the cause of justice. 
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The Sweet Peas Are Out 

'"The sweet peas are out, nodding 

their heads to the poppies. 
How radiant they look ! How 
lovely are their colours in the sun ! 

Do we not feel, as summers 
come and go, as the roses bloom 
again and all the wonder of, a 
garden cries aloud to God and 
man, how pitiful it is that nations 
do not learn the lessons of the 
flowers ? If only human life were 
peaceful like a garden ! 

But with each summer comes 
new hope, and as surely as winter 
leads to spring, and spring moves 
on to all the glory of these golden 
days, so surely will there come 
the high noon of mankind. 

The whole story of man is the 
triumph of the highest. Not once 
nor twice, but many times, the 
world has been wrapped in dark¬ 
ness and doubt. It has been in 
the grip of terror, and men have 
gazed appalled at the power of 
evil things. But in the end the 
power has been broken, and Peace 
has come from the struggle 
purified and strengthened. 

There was a dark hour for our 
country at the time of the Black 
Death. A friar of Kilkenny was 
writing a history, and when the 
■Black Death took him too, the, 
good man left behind sufficient 
parchment for his annals to be 
continued if any of the human 
race should survive. 

The human race did survive, 
and it has conquered the Black 
Death. It has done great things 
beyond its dreams, and it will do 
greater yet ; it will drive War. off 
the earth. Dark and long as the 
road may be it will lead us there. 
Militarism, the strongest fortress 
ever made upon the earth, may 
fight for its existence, but it fights 
against the powers of God, and it 
cannot win. The cities of the 
earth, crowned with all their arts 
and treasures, will be happy once 
more ; the villages will be filled 
with laughing children. 

To such an end the way must 
be long, against such a foe the 
fight is slow, but the race that 
beat the mastodon will blot out 
the mark of the beast. Through 
thousands of years man . has 
beaten all his enemies; and 
War and all that foul brood 
that crawls through the world in 
its train man will yet sweep off 
the earth. The hour of Goliath 
will end ; the stone in the sling 
that will bring him down is the 
League of Nations. 

In every home where these 
words are read the League of 
Nations needs a friend, pleading 
for it among men and remember¬ 
ing it before God. With all good 
people behind it nothing can keep 
it back, and the forces of evil will 
creep to their doom. The stars in 
their courses are with those who 
trust in God, and beneath them 
are the Everlasting Arms. A. M. 
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Three Ways 

There are, three ways of passing 
through life, said a bishop the 
other day. 

You can push through the crowd, 
leaving sore toes and wounded feel¬ 
ings behind; you can watch your 
chance and move with patience; or 
you can help other people along the 
way with you. 

Number one sounds horrid, number 
tw r o sounds natural, but how splendid 
is number three ! 

© 

If Coal Were Men 

The Coal Strike has gone like an 
evil dream, but what has the 
Coal Strike meant to us ? Let us try to 
imagine one fact of it. 

Have you ever thought that the coal 
used in our factories works for us like 
an army of men ? 

It does work that would have to be 
done by 175,000,000 hard-working 
men. On our railways and in our 
steamers it does the work of 90,000,000 
men. Therefore, our population of 
45,000,000 is served by a power that 
is equal to 265,000,000 men ! 

It is said that every family in the 
land has twenty invisible men working 
for it, without wages and without com¬ 
plaint—grinding its. corn,. making its' 
clothes, carrying it to work and to 
play, printing its news, and performing 
for it numberless services of which the 
Greeks, with their human slave-power, 
never dreamed. 

A coal stoppage, then, means 
265,000,000 men out of work. What 
a mercy they do not ask for unemploy¬ 
ment pay! 

..... f 

What a Ship is 

ship like the Mauretania embodies 
the labour of thousands of men 
in different countries, spread over a 
long period of time, explains the 
writer of a new book on “ Money and 
Money’s Worth.”. 

The ore had to be mined. The coal 
had to be brought to the surface. • The 
timber had to be felled. The machines 
and tools used in making her had to be 
made. The plans had to be drawn. 
The artisans, draughtsmen, and 
engineers had to be trained. Costly 
experiments had to be carried out. 
The raw materials* had to be collected 
together in one place. And so on, and 
so on. 

Years and years had to pass before 
this mighty leviathan of the ocean 
earned a sixpence. How was it done ? 
The secret is that “ Capital is a vast 
accumulation of commodities used for 
the’ present maintenance of Labour 
which is providing for future needs.” 

We sometimes forget that' without 
Capital. Labour would have to wait 
years for its money—just as without 
Labour Capital would rust and be 
useless. What we must remember is 
that we need both. 


The Cruel Cage 

Qur compliments to the magistrate 
who fined a man for keeping 
birds in very small cages. The man 
pleaded that hundreds of birds were 
kept and sold in cages no bigger than 
his, and the magistrate said the cases 
did not come before him, but if 
they did he would treat them in the 
same way. 

Will somebody please bring these 
cases before this magistrate, or before 
some other magistrate with a kindly 
heart for birds ? It is a long time 
since William Blake wrote 

A robin redbreast in a cage 
Puts all heaven in a rage, 
and we ought all to know it now. 


Tip-Cat 

A news-heading announces : “ Cold 

. feet in the Commons.” We had 
noticed that Parliament has lately been 
a frost. 

a 

A girl of grit: The kitchen-maid, 
a 

'J’he world’s running record is now 
held by England. She has even 
run up a bigger bill 
than any of her 
Allies. 
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PETER PUCK 
-WANTS 
TO KNOW . 
Who buys the 
honey the bee 
cells 


A' HOUSEWIFE is 

agitating for 
more colours in the 
kitchen. She wants 
a wider range. .. 

0 

Answer to Corres¬ 
pondent : Cer¬ 
tainly, if your boy 
has a turn for music, 
let him wind his 
horn. 

0 ••• 

*' The world wants 
three things,*’ 
a lecturer says: 
“bread, brother¬ 
hood, and beauty.” 
But only one of them is kneaded. 

0 

Robert I.ynd thinks “ it can never 
have been boring to be alive.” 
Yet without being alive you can never 
be boring. 

© 

Stupid 

A man in the Midlands has balanced 
himself on his bicycle on the top 
of a high chimney, staying there for 
two minutes to win two half-crowns, 
which were handed to him “ amid 
cheers from the large crowd below.” 

We hope there were no C. N. readers 
in the cheering crowd: it is better to 
give cheers to heroes than to fools. 

© 

A Prayer to Time 

Touch us gently, Time! 

We’ve not proud nor soaring wings : 
Our ambition, our content, 

Lies in simple things. . 

Humble voyagers are we 
O’er life’s dim, unsounded sea, 
Seeking only some calm clime; 

Touch us gently, gentle Time ! 

Bryan Waller Procter 


The Young St. George 

"VY/hat are you up against, fight- 
vv ing alone, 

Fighting alone in the hush of 
your heart ? 

Someone is creeping there, seek¬ 
ing his own, 

Seeking to lull you and tear 
you apart: 

O but the manhood of beating 
him down ! 

. O but the thrill when the con¬ 
flict has ceased ! 

Ah, and the Glory that gives you 
the crown 

When you have broken and 
mastered the Beast ! 

What are. you up against, child 
though you are, 

What are you up against there 
in your Will ? 

Powers of Darkness that rage 
through this star 

Seeking to devastate, mutilate, 
kill ! 

O but the splendour of conquer¬ 
ing Sin ! 

O but the valour of fighting 
such odds! 

Stick to it, stick to it, never 
give in ! 

Angels are watching ; the con¬ 
flict is God’s. 

Harold Begbie' 


What the World Wants 

A Seaside Interview 

I found him up to the waist in 
the sea, his back to the horizon, 
his face to the bathing-machine, his 
arms extended and his voice bawling : 

“ Dilly-dally, dilly-dally, come and 
be dipped ! ” . 

“Well,” I said, “so you don’t 
believe in going dry ? ” 

“ Oh, no; so far as that goes, you 
may write me down a dipsomaniac ! 
Why, I’m the composer of that now 
notorious ballad Another little dip 
won’t do 11s any harm. I believe in 
dips. Everybody should be dipped, 
and some people should be dipped 
right under and never allowed to come 
up. You know how I won the Royal 
Humane Gold Medal, don’t you ? ” 
No.” 

Well, it was like this. I saw a 
fellow-creature drowning in the depths 
of the sea. I rowed out to him. I 
asked him if he wanted to drown. 
He said he didn't, and so I pulled him 
out. But that’s neither here. nor 
there. The thing to remember is this : 
the world is full of paddlers. That’s' 
what’s wrong with the world. You’ll 
never get it right till people wade 
right out and tike a proper dip. 
That’s the stuff for hotheads. That’s 
the stuff for people with cold feet. 
The human race is standing on the 
shore, with only its toes in the water. 
No wonder the doctors are busy! 
What the world wants is a good dip. 
Let it get its head right under, and it 
will come up with a proper appetite 
for breakfast.” 

As I left him, he was shouting out: 
“. Shilly-shally, shilly-shally, come and 
be dipped ! ” But the world seemed 
to remain in its bathing machine. 
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BLUNDER THAT COST 
£300,000,000 

COAL DISASTER ENDED 

Hope of Better Times in the 
Industrial World 


MINERS WIN A NATIONAL 
WAGES BOARD 


The Prime Minister has expressed his 
belief that the industrial conditions of 
the country are likely to improve, and 
two great facts encourage the belief— 
the Coal Strike has been settled, and 
the threatened strike of the engineers 
has been averted. 

It was on the very day of the settle¬ 
ment of the Coal Strike that we were 
menaced with a stoppage of work in the 
engineering world. The strike would 
have affected one and a half million 
workers and would have been disastrous 
to trade, and the agreement between 
the employers and the workmen is an 
event for national congratulation. 


A Great National Calamity 

The Coal Strike lasted nearly 13 
weeks, and was one of the most calami¬ 
tous events in the history of British 
industry. It began with the action of 
the Government in giving up control of 
the mines some months earlier than had 
been arranged—a short-sighted act in. 
the interests of economy that has cost 
the nation three hundred million pounds. 
Here are some of the principal figures in 
this enormous waste that lies at the 
door of those responsible : 

Railway loss . ... . . . £33,000,000 

Unemployment costs’ .... £ 26 , 000,000 
Defence measures .'.... £15,000,000 

Subsidy to miners.£10,000,000 

Cost of importing coal . . £13,000,000 
Miners’ loss in wages .... £50,000,000 
Fall in exports (May only). . . £ 90 , 000,000 
Fall in imports (May only). . . £ 50 , 000,000 

The agreement with which the strike 
has ended has given both sides some¬ 
thing they wanted. The miners have 
lost the National Pool that they de¬ 
manded, but have won their National 
Wages Board. The owners are assured 
• of a peaceful 18 months at least, and are 
saved from what they feel to be the 
injustice of pooling profits and losses. 

But the chief feature of the settle¬ 
ment is that it fixes a new system of 
wages, by which the miners share the 
profits of the industry with the em¬ 
ployers. The men are thus directly 
interested in increasing production, and 
this may be regarded as probably the 
most hopeful feature of the settlement 
Higher production means increased 
prosperity to men and owners too, and, 
of course, to the nation. 


Wages are now to form the first 
charge on the industry ; that is to say, 
no bills will be paid out of the mining 
revenues until the miners’ wages have 
been paid. Wages will not be allowed 
ever to fall below 20 per cent over the 
pre-war standard. To help the miners 
over this period of difficulty the Govern¬ 
ment agrees to a subsidy of ten million 
pounds, the idea of this being to help 
poor districts in which there may be 
severe ' falls in wages. 


Rewarding the Labourer 

The division of the profits of the coal 
industry is fixed by the Government on 
the basis that £17 is to go to the em¬ 
ployer for every /100 paid to the work¬ 
men as wages, and whatever profits 
remain after this are to be divided so 
that the elnployer gets £iy and the 
miners ^83 out of every /100. 

A National Wages Board is set up, 
consisting of an even number of repre¬ 
sentatives of miners and- owners, and 
District Wages Boards are to follow. 

What strikes most people about' the 
settlement is that there is nothing in it 
that could not have beep agreed upon 
three months ago if this most unfor¬ 
tunate business had received the atten¬ 
tion it called for from all concerned, 
and especially from the Government. 


The Sand That Goes Over the Hills 


I n some very dr} countries, like parts of 
Western Australia, one of the familiar 
features is the march of sand in the 
direction of the prevailing wind. 

The sand absorbs the rain, so that 
streams cease ;a flow; tire water¬ 
courses are fillec. up ; depressions dis¬ 
appear ; niost of the plants are 
smothered. The final result of all this is 
the formation of vast sand plains, level 
or undulating, and of sand ridges, or 
dunes, roughly jarallel to one'another, 
that have the appearance of long waves, 
or ripple-marks, on the beach. 


Everyone knows about plains and 
dunes, but there is another less familiar 
formation called sand glaciers. These 
are produced when the sand is blown up 
the sides of hills or mountains, and, 
finding its way through a pass or over a 
saddle, spreads out on the other side in 
the form of a fan-like slope. The en¬ 
croachment of sand on fertile ground is 
always a disaster, which man tries to cope 
with by planting sand-binding grasses 
and sedges ; but it is rather terrifying 
to see that the wind-borne sand can 
actually cross a range of hills. 


RDAniCFA STIRS UP HER PEOPLE 



This fine statue of Boadieea- opposite the Houses of Parliament at Westminster has an 
added interest j 1 st now owing to the fact that the road near the C.N. office built over 
Boadieea’s ast battlefield is in the hands of the housebreakers. See next column 


NEWS FROM EVERYWHERE 


June this yea: - was the driest London 
has known for a century. 

Colour Films 

It is announc ;d from Berlin that an 
inventor at Ha le can now take films 
in colour. 

Insect Swarms 

The swarms oi insects were so thick at 
Edmonton one day recently that tennis 
players had to stop while they passed. 

Telejraph Forms 

Nine million telegraph forms were 
wasted in this country last year. The 
number issued was 75 millions; the 
number used 6 1 millions. 

When ? 

An old lady in Romford Infirmary 
has celebrated her 101st birthday by 
singing the sorg "When shall I see 
my dear old horie again ? ” 

Ban <rupt Islands. 

An officer of Ihe American army now 
in the Philippines has reported to 
Washington that the islands are faced 
with bankruptcy and the National Bank 
is insolvent. 

„ Two Days in a Well 

A man in a suburb of Vienna has spent 
two days in a-veil without knowing it. 
He fell down ai id became unconscious, 
and did not recover his senses until he 
was- rescued. 


' Fifteen London fires have lately been 
caused in a week by sparks from trains. 

The New Raiiwaymen 

The reduction of the working hours 
of raiiwaymen has involved an addition 
of 76,000 workmen to the railways. 

Food Instead of Drink 

The expenditure on sweets in the 
United States is said to have increased 
by over a hundred million pounds since 
the prohibition of alcohol. 

Haif~a~Crown, Please 

Barnardo’s Homes is asking for three 
hundred thousand half-crowns. Will 
you who read this please send them one 
in the name of the C.N. ? 

A Long Ride 

M?. and Mrs. Samuel Whittaker, who 
are over 70 years of age, have left 
Liverpool on a 6000-mile journey to 
visit their son in British Columbia. 

The Population of Franca 

France has lost a population of two 
and a half millions since 1911. The total 
population today, not counting Alsace- 
Lorraine and Algeria, is 36,084,206. 

Still Waiting 

The man at Medicine Hat, in South 
Alberta, who contracted with the farmers 
to produce rain had brought dovm none 
when we went to press, and the farmers 
were holding an indignation meeting. 


BATTLEFIELD OF 
BOADICEA 

WHERE THE WARRIOR 
QUEEN LOST THE DAY 

Last Stand of the Ancient 
Britons Near the C.N. Office 

BATTLE OF KING’S CROSS 

Within a mile of the C.N. office a 
whole street is being demolished that 
was the scene of one of the most thrilling 
incidents in British history. 

Battlebridge Road, King’s Cross, 
presents just now the appearance of a 
disastrous battlefield, for all its houses 
are down and the roadway is up, so that 
one might be excused for thinking that 
a fleet of aeroplanes and airships had 
poured bombs upon it from the sky. 
Actually it is in the hands of house¬ 
breakers and navvies, who are clearing 
the area for reconstruction. 

More than 18 centuries ago, however, 
the site of Battlebridge Road was the 
scene of a great defeat and a great 
slaughter, in which iron discipline and 
military training triumphed over savage 
bravery and mere numbers. 

Discipline Against Numbers 

At this spot the brave British warrior 
queen Boadieea, with her great army of 
200,000 men, which had already sacked 
and burned Colchester, St. Albans, and 
London, made her last stand ; and here 
Suetonius with 10,000 men totally van¬ 
quished the Britons, killing 80,000 of 
them, and losing only 400 men himself. 

Flushed with their victories over un¬ 
armed towms and dissipated by their 
plunder, the Britons had gathered with 
horsemen and chariots at what is now 
King’s Cross to meet the Roman general, 
who, on hearing of the revolt, had 
hastened across Britain from Anglesey. 

So sure were the- savage tribesmen of 
victory that they had brought their 
women and children in wagons to witness 
their prowess. With wild shouts and 
songs they rushed upon the Romans, 
who met them with a shower of javelins, 
and then advanced in wedge-form 
against the undisciplined horde. 

The Terrible Chariot Wheels 

At first the British, chariots, with sharp 
scythes attached to the wheel axles, did 
some damage among the legions ; but 
discipline soon told, and the Britons, 
after putting up a stubborn defence, 
gave way before the legionaries. 

Then followed a scene of terrible 
slaughter, and just as the Britons had 
killed 70,000 Romans; so the Romans 
now in their turn slew 80,000 Britons. 
No quarter was given or expected. 

Boadieea had harangued her warriors 
irom her chariot,, urging them to fight 
for freedom and perform exploits before 
their women-folk; but mere bravery 
was of little use, and when she saw the 
result of the battle she went away and 
took her own life by poison rather than 
fall into the hands of the enemy. 

An Officer of the 20th Legion 

In 1842 the remains of a Roman tomb 
were found, in which had been buried 
an officer of the 20th Legion ; and as 
this legion had formed part of the armv 
that Suetonius led against Boadieea it 
confirmed the tradition that the final 
battle between the Romans and the 
Britons had been fought at this point. 

Later another fierce battle was fought 
at the same spot between Alfred and 
the Danes. At one time the whole dis¬ 
trict ' was called Battlebridge, but in 
recent years it has been known as King’s 
Cross. 

Perhaps during the demolition of the 
road and the digging for new foundations 
further relics of the "days of Boadieea 
and the Romans may be discovered. In 
any case, it is strange to see this ancient 
battlefield looking so like a modern 
battleground. Picture on this page 
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TROUBLED MEXICO 

WILL AMERICA MAKE 
FRIENDS WITH HER? 

A Ride to the Capital of a 
Marvellous Country 

HONEYSUCKLE AND HUMMING 
BIRDS 

By Our Mexican Correspondent 

A great effort is being made to bring about 
friendly relations between the United States 
and Mexico, and President Harding has in¬ 
formed President Obregon of the terms on 
which America will recognise his government. 

This comes from our Mexican Correspondent, 
who has seen President Obregon. 

After a long sea voyage lasting over 
thirty days, with storms and squalls of 
hurricane strength delaying the speed 
of the io,ooo-ton tank bringing me 
from Liverpool to Tampico, 'I was at 
last on the welcome shores of Mexico. 

From Tampico I went on to Vera 
Cruz, a. fine old harbour with hundreds 
of lamp-posts set about 25 feet apart 
on the quays, each lamp-post with a 
cluster of five electric globes.’. Strange 
to see this touch of a modern city’ on 
the one hand, and on the other a beach 
strewn with the timbers and shreds of 
sails from vessels wrecked during the 
terrible and sudden gales. 

On the Ecige of the Precipice 

On the journey from Vera Cruz to the 
capital we passed through country full 
of tropical vegetation, with many plan¬ 
tations of banana palms, coffee bushes, 
rubber trees, and tobacco plants. Then 
our engine puffed and laboured as it 
■ drew us up steep inclines through moun¬ 
tainous country, and we soon needed 
a second engine to help us on. 

Several times we crawled along the 
edges of precipices, with huge stone 
cliffs rising up like a wall on one side, 
obscuring the light, and on the'other 
side a sheer drop of half a mile, with a 
vast stretch of land at the bottom like 
a giant coloured map, on which the vil¬ 
lages were small white patches, the roads 
like bits of string, and the people were 
dots. One ‘ could not help imagining 
that if all the passengers were to crowd 
over to that side and look out of the win¬ 
dows the train would topple down. 

Popocatepetl 

At every' station were picturesque 
groups of natives with blankets thrown 
loosely over their necks and shoulders, 
and with wide hats on their heads. 
They were of all shades from yellow to 
chocolate, and sauntered about smoking 
cigarettes or carrying loads, many bare¬ 
footed, and others wearing sandals. 

In the afternoon we got a fine view of 
Popocatepetl, the mighty volcano nearly 
twenty thousand feet high. 

Once every few days Popocatepetl 
gives a huge puff and sends up a volume 
of smoke thousands of feet high, spread¬ 
ing out like a monster mushrooom, and 
• a few hours later ashes as fine as dust 
lloat down for miles round. Commis¬ 
sions of Mexican scientists have been 
sent out within the last few months to 
see if there is any danger of great 
eruption, but, in spite of the terrifying 
noises in the crater and the hot sulphur 
fumes, there is no danger at present. 

The City Splendid 

The city is full of magnificent build¬ 
ings, and there are hardly any two 
houses alike. Flowers abound in the 
gardens, and here and there are beau¬ 
tiful purple masses of bougainvillea and 
dense clouds of honeysuckles, over 
which humming birds hover noiselessly. 

One of the most beautiful avenues in 
the whole world is the Paseo de la 
Reforma, at the end of which is the 
Palace of Chapultepec, where Presi¬ 
dent Obregon lives. The President 
is a big, weather-beaten man, as straight 
as an arrow and as merry as a school¬ 
boy, and one feels quite at home with 
him from the very first. He has lost his 
right arm, which he cheerfully sacrificed 
for his country in the battle of Celaya, 
when he defeated Villa two years ago. 


FIREMEN’S HORSE 

Opening the Door and 
Turning on the Tap 

A CLEVER ANIMAL 

A reader at Boksburg, Transvaal, tells us of 
a horse there that has a remarkable record. 

A horse at the Boksburg Fire Station 
has learned how to open his stall door 
and help himself to water. 

In the night he goes out for a drink 
at the standpipe, which he can turn on, 
but not off. 

One night he was not noticed and the 
water was left flowing. To stop him 
they have had to put a wheel on the tap. 

Various catches have been placed on 
his stall door, but in time he learns how 
to open them. He found that a Yale 
fastening would spring back if he pressed 
against the post. Now they have another 
which they hope will baffle him ; and 
it will be interesting to wait and see. 


BOBS 

Does He Know What is Said ? 

A girl reader sends us this instance of a 
dog’s understanding of language. 

My mistress often gives a neighbour's 
dog, Bobs, odd scraps of food. 

She was sitting at the drawing-room 
window facing the main street when she 
saw the dog, and she said to him, “ Bobs, 
go round to the back ; Alice has some¬ 
thing for you.” 

I was sitting in the kitchen, which has 
its entrance in a side street, and I did 
not know my mistress had spoken to the 
dog. But I heard a scratching at the 
door, and there stood Bobs waiting, he 
having evidently understood what had 
been said to him. 

BIRD THIEF 

How it Stole a Bantam’s Egg 

A Gloucestershire reader tells of the bad 
habits of the carrion crow. 

For a few days we have missed bantam 
eggs from the pen, and yesterday we saw 
a carrion crow come out of the pen with 
what looked like an egg in its beak, put 
it on the ground, then pick it up in its 
claws and fly to an adjacent tree. 

Here it met its mate,, and together 
they flew to a tree in which I knew a 
crow’s nest was built. 

So I climbed up to the crow’s nest and 
found it contained four crow’s eggs, one 
bantam egg untouched, and several 
bantam egg shells. As a punishment I 
took away the crow’s eggs. - 

THE CAT IN THE BOX 
Did He Mean to Deceive ? 

A Clapham reader remarks that we have not 
given many instances of deceit in animals, and 
furnishes an illustration of what she means. 

Our cat sleeps in the kitchen in a box 
under the table, where he is supposed to 
spend the night. He is not allowed to 
be on the table. 

One morning my mother quietly 
opened the door, and there he was on 
the table. But instantly he jumped off 
and went into the box, pretending he had 
never been anywhere else. 

Instinct told him to jump down and 
not be caught, but what told him to 
deceive by going into the box ? 

GOOSE OF EARLSWOOD 
COMMON 

Horse’s Quaint Companion 

A Surrey reader gives this account of a 
queer companionship. 

On Earlswood Common a goose has 
attached herself to a horse. She walks 
about with him as he grazes, and stops 
when he stops. She is with him all day. 

If the horse walks quickly away it is 
ludicrous to see her trying to waddle 
after him, quacking all the time. When 
the horse returns she sees him quite a 
long way off. and almost flies to meet him. 


NEW HERO IN 
TRAFALGAR SQUARE 

WASHINGTON LOOKS UP 
TO NELSON 

Rebel Whom the Nation 
Welcomes 

VIRGINIA’S GIFT TO HER 
MOTHERLAND 

For many years an empty pedestal in 
Trafalgar Square has been waiting for a 
hero, and the hero has been found; 
George Washington now stands upon it. 

The statue is the gift of the Common¬ 
wealth of Virginia to the British nation, 
and is in bronze. At the official ceremony 
was a group of distinguished citizens of 
both countries, and an eloquent oration 
was delivered by Dr. Henry Louis 
Smith, Pit ident of the Washington and 
Lee University. 

Dr. Smith explained that the decision 
to give the statue was made before the 
war, at the end of a century of unbroken 
peace between the two nations ; and 
little did they think that before the 
statue was in its place the two nations 
would be fighting side by side. 

True Voice of Britain 

They presented to Great Britain the 
likeness of one who forsook her flag, re¬ 
jected her sovereignty, and fought 
against her king, and with splendid 
magnanimity Great Britain answered the 
challenge by placing the rebel on a 
pedestal amid the mighty monuments of 
Trafalgar Square. With Virginia’s gift 
came to Britain her whole heart. The 
shrill cries of hate that were sometimes 
heard were but the clamour of a narrow 
shore line, not the voice of the great’ 
deep beyond. 

The statue was accepted for Great 
Britain by Lord Curzon. He said he 
. supposed the features of Washington 
were better known than those of any 
man except Napoleon, and that more 
speeches have been made . about 
Washington than about any man except 
Robert Burns. 

The Modest Warrior 

Ail these speeches, Lord Curzon 
thought, would .have annoyed Washing¬ 
ton, who was no great speaker. Once, 
when he got up in his State Parliament, 
he made a feeble show, and the Speaker 
rose and said : “ Sit down, Mr. Washing¬ 
ton. Your modesty equals your valour, 
and that surpasses the power of any 
language you possess.” 

Why did we welcome this statue in 
Trafalgar Square ? Because Washington 
was one of the greatest Englishmen who 
ever lived, and fought for ideals em¬ 
bedded in the very fibres of our common 
race. The defeat he inflicted on us was 
our gain. Lord Curzon bad always 
thought it a moving thing that when 
the news of Washington’s death was 
borne across the waters the British fleet 
lowered their flags to half-mast. 

Here, in Trafalgar Square, Washington 
stood by ■ the fiery Napier, the noble- 
minded Havelock, and the heroic Gordon, 
with Nelson looking down on all. Three 
of these gave their lives for their 
country ; one added a province ip an 
empire, the other an empire to the world. 

Peace for Ever 

This statue, given to England by 
Virginia, meant that the great English- 
speaking race was now indissolubly one. 
It was over a century since we last 
fought, and we should never fight again. 
We ought never to quarrel again. 

The Lieutenant-Governor of Virginia, 
Mr. B. F. Buchanan, spoke of Washing¬ 
ton as the greatest Virginian. For 
nearly two centuries Mr. Buchanan’s 
family had been in Virginia, England’s 
oldest daughter in the Western World, 
and Virginia, “ a paradise with which 
no other could corhpare,” had nothing 
but admiration and respect for her 
mother. 

A photograph of the statue appeared 
in the C.N. for June 25 ; it is a great 
addition to the monuments of London. 
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WHERE JOHN 
CALVIN SLEEPS 

MYSTERY OF 350 YEARS 

Man Whose Soul Goes March¬ 
ing Through the Centuries 

PREACHER CROMWELL’S 
MEN LOVED 

John Calvin’s soul goes marching on, 
but his body has lain in an unknown 
grave for 350 years. Now comes a re¬ 
port from Geneva that the long-lost 
grave has been discovered. 

It is odd, perhaps, that Calvin’s rest¬ 
ing-place should be so long forgotten, 
for Calvin remembered everything. He 
had one of the most marvellous memories 
a man could have. He never forgot a 
face he had once seen ; never let slip a 
name he had heard. But,.more wonderful 
still, in his writings, when ill-health or 
business caused a long interruption of 
his work, he could return to his task and 
resume his argument at the point where 
he had left it without even troubling to 
read through what was written. 

Yet it is not so odd, perhaps, when we 
think of it, for when Calvin lay at the 
point of death he bade his devoted 
followers lay him in an unmarked 
grave, on which no stone, ^memorial, or 
any means of identification should be 
placed. He deemed only his work ■ of value 
to the world. If he could have been rid of 
' his body, to exist simply as an intellect, 
he would have been truly thankful, for 
he was a sufferer from a complication of 
painful maladies. 

Triumph of Mind Over Matter 

Calvin’s whole life was a triumph of 
mind over matter, for this frail little 
man towered as a gigantic figure in the 
Europe of his day and remains to this 
hour a world influence. He was one of 
the foremost leaders of the Reformation. 

Luther had the fire and courage which 
gave the Reformation its rise ; Calvin’s 
brain gave it law and system. His 
influence was unbounded in England 
and Scotland. Cromwell and all his 
soldier-statesmen were followers of 
Calvin. Men flocked from all parts of 
Europe to hear him lecture at Geneva. 
A thousand scholars of many lands sat 
at his feet to hear his last discourses. 

His life at Geneva began in a romantic 
way. He was on his travels, and chanced 
to pass through the city when a Reform¬ 
ing noble seized upon him and insisted 
that he should stay there to work and 
spread the Reformation ; if he refused 
he was to suffer some terrible curse. 

Calvin, little wont to accept dictation, 
yielded to the pleas and threats, of his 
admirer, settled at Geneva, died, and 
was buried and forgotten; and it is 
there, in the public cemetery,. after all 
these generations, that a diligent student 
is said to have discovered Kislast resting- 
place. There appears to be some un¬ 
certainty) however, whether the actual 
grave is known; perhaps it may be that 
the actual locality has been identified. 


TIME’S CHANGES 
General Smuts and Cecil Rhodes 

Twenty years ago the policy of Cecil 
Rhodes in South Africa led to the Boer 
War, and General Smuts was one of the 
leaders of the Boer army. 

Today, as Prime Minister of South 
Africa, he has been, speaking on Cecil 
Rhodes—a man of great vision, as 
General Smuts called him. Even the 
German peoples Mr. Rhodes thought 
he could bring into a great brother¬ 
hood of human service, said General 
Smuts, and, though great tides had 
swept over Mr. Rhodes’s ideas and 
some of them had become submerged, 
he felt in his soul that the vision of 
Rhodes was right arid the day would 
come when it would be realised. 

Truly, time brings wondrous changes. 
What if General Smuts could have be¬ 
lieved in Cecil Rhodes in the old days. 
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RARE ORCHID FOUND 
IN KENT 

Flowers that Look Like 
Spiders and Flies 

THOUSANDS OF POUNDS 
FOR A SINGLE PLANT 

By Our Country Correspondent 

Blossoms of the lizard' orchid have just 
Deen found in a certain district of East Kent. 

The finding of the rare lizard orchid in 
East Kent is a very interesting discovery, 
for, though the plant is widely spread 
over Europe, it is rare even on the 
Continent, and in England was regarded 
as practically extinct. , 

At rare intervals it has been found in 
Kent, Surrey, and Suffolk, and the 
present find makes it well worth hunting 
for in woods on chalky soil. A cottager 
in Kent has raised a number of lizard 
orchids from seed in his garden. 

The flowers have greenish white petals 
spotted with red, and the lip of the 
flower, which is strap-shaped, is over an 
inch long, coiled in the bud. The blossom 
has an unpleasant, goat-like odour. 

But though the lizard orchid is rare 
some of the other members of the orchid 
family that grow in Britain are fairly 
common, and their resemblance to the 
creatures that gave them their names 
renders them unmistakable. 

Particularly is this the case with the 
bee orchis, the fly orcliiSj and the spider 
orchis; and some scientists have sup¬ 
posed that the striking resemblance to 
the bee, fly, and spider was to warn off 
insects, the plants being self-fertilised. 

They are all found on chalky soil, and 
may generally be seen in blossom up to 
the end of July. 

The true Nature lover when lie finds 
these choice wild flowers will not pick 
them or tear them up by the roots, but 
will do all he can to preserve, them in 
their natural surroundings. 

Orchids are an extensive order of 
plants, but while those members of the 
family that grow in England derive their 
nourishment from the soil, those found 
in hot, damp regions generally cling to 
the trunks and branches of trees. 

These tropical orchids have flowers of 
wonderful form and colour, and men 
risk their lives to gather rare specimens 
for British and American collectors, who 
sometimes pay thousands of pounds for 
a single plant. 

THE EARTH SEEN FROM THE SUN 



The earth at midnight on any day in July as it 
would be seen through a telescope frbm the 
sun. The lines of latitude and longitude are 
put in to show the tilt. The arrows show the 
way the earth is travelling and rotating. 

NEXT WEEK IN THE GARDEN 

Peg down the shoots of vegetable 
marrows, so that they may root at the 
joints and continue longer in bearing. 
Make a successional sowing of spinach, 
and plant out and hoe leeks. 

Layer strawberry-runners for forcing. 
Cut off runners not needed. Some of 
the stronger growing plants in the 
borders, such as hollyhocks, dahlias, and 
helianthus, ' should be watered with 
liquid manure. 

Sub-tropical plants require attention. 
Trim and tie creepers as growth pro¬ 
ceeds to prevent their being broken off 


FOUNDER OF THE 
CRICKET PARLIAMENT 

THE YORKSHIRE MAN OF 
LORD’S 

M.C.C. and W iat it is and Does 

PITCH CARRIED FROM PLACE 
TO PLACE 

There are a good many people who 
read and speak about the M.C.C. who 
do not know whal the letters stand for. 

They have nothing to do with Mid¬ 
dlesex, but are the initials of the 
Marylebone Cricket Club, which, for 
nearly a century and a quarter, has 
been the recognised lawgiver and parlia¬ 
ment of cricket Eor the whole world, 
and still controls the destinies of the 
great British, national game. 

This club has a huge membership of 
over 5000, and practically all amateurs 
of any merit belorg to it. Its ground in 
St. John’s Wood London, known as 
Lord’s, k tiro best known cricket ground 
in the world. Here the most famous 
matches are playf d—Oxford and Cam¬ 
bridge, Eton and Harrow, Gentlemen 
and Players—and the ground is not only 
the home of the M.C.C., but is also used 
by the Middlesex bounty team. 

Poor Man Who Became Famous 

Who was the Lord after whom this 
famous ground is called, and whose 
name is now a I101 sehold word wherever 
the English language is spoken ? 

Well, he was net a peer of the realm, 
but an obscure m m, a mere servant, or 
attendant, of an c Id club which used to 
play just outside the City of London. 

Lord’s family 1 ad to leave Scotland 
owing to Jacobite leanings during the 
rebellion of 1745 ; and Thomas Lord was 
born at Thirsk, ir Yorkshire, and came 
to London, where we first hear of him 
as attendant at the White Conduit 
Cricket Club’s gro md. 

When this club dissolved some of the 
members suggested to Lord that if he 
would take a plot of ground somewhere 
they would suppo :t and patronise him. 
So in 1787116 hired a field in Marylebone, 
and the M.C.C. was started. 

Setting a High Standard 

He brought the ground to a beautiful 
condition, and tl en, in 1S11, had to 
leave, as the fi:ld was wanted for 
building purposes. Lord took a piece of 
land, near Regeni's Park, and carried 
the whole of his turf from Marylebone 
and relaid it on ti e new ground. 

Three years later lie had to move 
again, and once nore carried his turf 
with him and reliid it on the present 
site. Lord’s Crick: t Ground at St. John’s 
Wood has constantly been added to, 
until now it occupies 20 acres, part 
being covered with villas. 

Gradually the M.C.C. came to be 
recognised as the leading authority on 
cricket, and, though its official position 
is purely informal, it is none the less 
real, and no one dreams of contesting 
its decisions. All attempts to undermine 
its authority hace failed, and it is 
recognised that th; M.C.C. has set a very 
high standard to the cricket community, 
and acted with perfect impartiality. 

A Bored Spectator 

It gives the clcsest attention to sug¬ 
gestions from oucside sources, and its 
position was nevei stronger than now. 

Lord’s Ground has been the scene of 
many historic and interesting matches, 
not the least of which was the second 
Test Match in the present series. . 

Perhaps one cf the most amusing 
experiences there was when Ibrahim 
Pasha, the conquering Viceroy of Egypt, 
visited England, and was taken to 
Lord’s to see a first-class cricket match. 

After staring for a couple of hours at 
the strenuous exertions of the players 
he sent a polite message to the two 
captains, telling Ihem that he did not 
wish to hurry them, but that when they 
were tired of running about he would be 
obliged' if they wo ild begin their game. 

In 1825 a serious fire destroyed the 
pavilion at Lord’s with all its records. 


C.N. QUESTION BOX 

Little Puzzles in Natural History 

Answered by Our Natural Historian 

All questions must be asked on postcards, 
and not more than one question on each card. 

Are Ants in a Garden of Any Use? 

Yes; they destroy' caterpillars, and 
they may devour other harmful insects ; 
but they damage much fruit. 

Can Slow-Worms be Kept in Captivity? 

Yes; thewriter has had many. Insects 
of all sorts; especially mealworms and 
cockroaches, are a satisfactory food. 

How does the Plumage of a Fema’e Tit 
Differ from that of the Male ? 

We are so fortunate as to possess seven 
species of tits in this country, and it is 
impossible to describe them all here. 1 
Can Ants’ Eggs, from a Shop, be Hatched ? 

The so-called ants’ eggs are really the 
larvae of ants. If these are alive in the 
cocoons when bought, they may hatch 
under proper conditions. 

What Food Is Best For Minnows? 
Nothing seems to come amiss to 
minnows, which will eat even the bodies 
of their dead brethren: Bread, bran, and 
water-weed in abundant fresh water 
should suffice. 

Will a Pet Bird Return to its Friends 
After Migration? 

Many instances are known of free birds 
which have been in the habit of visiting 
the interior of a house returning to their 
human friends in the year following the 
autumn migration; 

Should a Canary Bath When Moulting? 

Decidedly, if its cage is in a position 
free from’cold and draughts. In a large 
open-air aviary in warm weather birds 
bath many times a day, whether moult¬ 
ing or in perfect plumage. 

What Should a Toad be Fed on ? 

A toad will eat practically any living 
insect, as well as slugs and worms. The 
one described will probably flourish 
without assistance in the greenhouse to 
which it has been transferred ; but to 
make it tame and ■ friendly its owner 
should offer it food regularly. 

Cana Place be Quite Freed from Weeds ? 

It cannot be done, as every gardener 
knows, lor hidden roots remain to renew 
growth, and seeds, travel by air, by the 
aid of birds, in new soil, and attached to 
other vegetation. Gardening has its 
responsibilities as well as its pleasures, 
and weeding is a constant care. 

Which is the Largest Bird of Prey ? ' 
The condor of the South American 
Andes, with a wing span of as much as 
12 feet, is not only the largest bird of 
prey, but the largest of all flying birds. 
The history of ancient birds is too far 
from complete for us to name the 
largest of extinct predaceous types. 
Why Are Woods of Different Colours? 

Colour, like other distinctive features, 
is an inherent property, no more to be 
explained in a brief reply than the pig¬ 
mentation of fishes, feathers, or flowers. 
We can appreciate the use to the lion and 
the zebra of their protective colouration, 
but we cannot say why, while the wood 
of holly is white, that of ebony is black. 
Can an Elephant Sit Down ? 

Not naturally, though we see misused 
elephants compelled to do so at horrid 
public performances. True, the giant’s 
hind legs bend backward like our own, 
not like the hind legs of a horse, but 
that is to enable it to raise its great weight 
from a lying posture, not to sit down. 
Nature docs not provide seats.. for 
Squatting elephants; they must either 
lie down or stand up. 

Which Creatures are Man’s Most 
Formidable Foes? The insects and the 
microbes are really the only serious 
checks-upon the progress of mankind. 
They are far more formidable and dan¬ 
gerous than lions and tigers, as is 
explained in a very interesting illustrated 
article in the C.N. monthly. My 
Magazine, for August, which is just out. 
The article is called Will Man Be 
Master of the Earth ? 


SHADOWS ON THE 
MOON 

LUNAR CRATERS SEEN 
THROUGH A FIELD-GLASS 

Where to Look for the Tallest 
Mountains 

LANDSCAPE A QUARTER OF A 
MILLION MILES AWAY 

By Our Astronomical Correspondent 

Now that these light summer nights are 
lighted uji with the silvery Moon, there is 
usually very little else to be seen in the 
sky except Jupiter, much the brightest 
object, shining low in the west. 

He is followed closely by Saturn, a 
fainter orb, though readily seen, about 
twelve times the Moon's width above 
and to the left of Jupiter. 

It will, have been noticed that these, 
two planets have been getting closer 
together. In reality, of course, they are 
only appearing to do so from the Earth’s 
point of view ; they will continue to 
approach till, by September, they will 
appear to pass one another, and there¬ 
after Saturn will be behind, to the right. 

Great Craters and Walled Plains 

As so little else can be seen we 
will look at the Moon. All that is needed 
is a little optical aid, such as field-¬ 
glasses or binoculars or a small hand 
telescope, afford. 

Ranges of lunar mountains aiid great 
craters and walled plains, such as Co¬ 
pernicus, Tycho, and Gassendi, may be 
distinctly seen. A good ’opportunity of 
finding the great walled plain of Gas¬ 
sendi will occur tonight, Saturday, for 
then it will be near the edge of the left- 
hand side of the Moon, close to the line 
dividing its bright, sunlit part from the 
dark portion. 

This line, which, of course, changes 
from hour to hour, is called by astrono¬ 
mers the terminator, and the mountains 



The Moon seen through a field-glass 


and craters that lie, for the time being, 
along this narrow strip that divides lunar 
night from day, cast long, dark shadows. 

These prolonged shadows, revealing 
the details of mountain and valley, thus 
become visible even with small optical 
power ; but in a few hours the Sun will 
have risen higher, and then the shadows 
will be shorter and the ■ power of an 
astronomical telescope will be needed. 

The exact position of Gassendi is 
shown in the picture, also the bright re¬ 
gion in which Copernicus can' often be 
seen like a white disc, with bright 
streaks radiating away from it. Tycho, 
described in the C.N. for April 16, can 
also be seen now as a white disc, and 
also with radiating streaks that increase 
in brilliancy and extent as the Moon 
approaches the “ full.” 

Earth as Seen from the Moon 

Of course, Copernicus and Tycho 
appear different from Gassendi now 
because the Sun is shining down upon 
them, and they are casting few shadows. 

It is important When observing to 
rest the arm or the glasses against 
something rigid, such as the window-sill 
or a wall, as absolute steadiness when 
looking enables much more to be seen. 

Gassendi appears oval in shape, for we 
see it partly sideways, but it is roughly 
circular and about 55 miles across, while 
the height of its ring of mountains 
reaches nearly 10,00.0 feet. 

There is a smaller crater just on its 
northern wall. This great walled plain 
gives us a very good idea of what the 
distance from London to the South 
Coast looks like when seen front a 
distance of 240,000 miles. - G. F.‘ M. 
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A MESSAGE FROM SPACE 


A Thrilling Story of Flying Adventures ™dby 
Telling How Mars Saved the Earth ® GOODCHILD 



CHAPTER 33 

The Mighty Secret 

lready the Martians had made 
amazing progress with com¬ 
munication by telepathy. - Their 
experts had actually succeeded in 
'wresting from Earth, her various 
languages. Certain men there were 
who could give themselves up com¬ 
pletely to receiving “ brain waves.” 

Collective ideas were quite sim¬ 
ple to intercept. Sorrow, pleasure, 
pain, came to them as clear-cut 
messages. . . 

Startling though this new link 
was to the crew of the Dragon- 
Fly. it was not so to the Martians. 
'They had little to learn from the 
men of Earth. Their attention was - 
fixed on that vast Central Sun in 
space, which puzzled even their 
mighty minds. They saw a mar¬ 
vellously beautiful world, remotely 
removed from all the other suns, 
which, though bright and luminous, 
was as cool as Earth. 

, This extraordinary body had the 
power of radiating its own light and 
heat. Moreover, across the im¬ 
measurable distance they received 
strange mental sensations that 
brought a sense of incomparable 
rapture. Their discoveries in this 
direction were so recent that as yet 
they were groping for light. Even 
their wireless telegraphy could not 
penetrate to this depth. Millions 
of years would elapse before they 
' could get a single message through. 

Telepathy was the great solution. 
While all these electric waves were 
travelling at 180,000 miles per 
second, the thought of man was 
instantaneous. They had proved 
this by telepathic communication 
with Earth. 

Day by day the wireless messages 
flashed to ■ the mountain top, and 
the. record of them filled volumes. 

It pleased Gellett to reflect that 
they alone, should be in charge of 
this mighty secret. The whole 
earth would soon ring with the 
news, but it would fall to him to 
write up and publish the records. 
Nevertheless, he was fair enough 
to give credit where it was due, and 
Tom became the hero.of the hour. 
The constant praises that were 
showered upon him sickened Tom. 
He knew the result would be that 
Rolf would give way to his ridi¬ 
culous jealousy, and he honestly 
desired to be friendly. . 

Robert was not given to com¬ 
pliments. He understood Tom 
sufficiently to know that praise 
was neither asked nor desired. But 
Gellett and Smorton, and occa¬ 
sionally Henderson, still persisted. 
The result of all this was that Rolf 
grew more morose every day. Gel¬ 
lett had insisted that Tom should 
have complete control of -the wire¬ 
less station while the Martian mes¬ 
sages were coming through, and 
this added the last straw to Rolf’s 
load. The pact between them was 
entirely forgotten. 

Mars was now passing farther 
away, and, as the Martians pre¬ 
dicted, communication became more 
and more difficult. 

When the. news of the Martian 
messages came to Ekthon he was 
less surprised than was expected. 
Robert' explained to him what it 
meant to science, but Ekthon of 
late had been pondering over 
various questions. 


" And you say these poor crea¬ 
tures are deaf and half blind ? " 

“Yes, but their mental powers 
are extraordinary.” 

" Since you came,” said Ekthon, 

you have brought many strange 
things into our lives. You have 
lighted our streets by means which 
we do not quite understand. You 
have told us many truths that were 
formerly unknown to us. These 
things are to our good, and we 
thank you. for them. . Now you 
expect me to , admire these poor 
Martian creatures who seem to have 
lost all the quickness of life and 
have gained so little in return.” 

“ So little ! ” gasped Robert. 

“ It seems little to me. I' want 
this science of yours. I want it so 
long as it brings more happiness. 
But if it meant that my people were 
to be ugly and deformed, if it 
meant that half the beauty of this 
beautiful land were to be hidden 
from them and their joyous dis¬ 
positions blighted by dispropor¬ 
tionate brain-power, then I think I 
would keep it from them to the 
last instant.” 

" But truth is truth.” 

“ What is truth ? You cannot 
say that anything is true. Here we 
believe in happiness. You tell me 
that in the ohter world such 
collective happiness as ours is un¬ 
known: I am afraid for my people. 
I am afraid they may go hunting 
the shadow when the substance is 
in their hands.’” 

This conversation had a great 
effect upon Robert. He saw the 
Emperor’s point. There was a good 
deal of truth in it. Tire Riobamians 
missed the aid of science in their 
daily toil, but the use of hand 
labour in its stead had the effect of 
keeping them healthy and strong. 
All work was done under the sky, 
and in giving the labour of their 
bodies they did so on economic 
lines, never producing anything 
that was useless. Every hour of 
labour produced something for 
their need or for their joy. 

“ It is a curious coincidence,” 
continued Robert, “that we should 
have struck two new civilisations at 
one time so entirely different. It is 
very difficult to know what is best.” 

“ It is rather a question of which 
makes the fuller happiness,” said 
Gellett. 

“ Precisely Ekthon’s argument,” 
replied Robert. “ What do you say, 
Bradshaw ? You have had oppor¬ 
tunity to judge. You have your 
book." 

“ I would rather dwell with the 
Riobamians than with the 
Martians,” said Bradshaw. 

" Tush ! ” interrupted Gellett. 
“ The Martians have mastered 
physical forces. They are as gods 
compared to the Riobamians.” 

“ If you can imagine a god with 
an ear-trumpet,” said Robert, drily. 

“ I am inclined to believe in a 
natural law of compensation,” put 
in Wren. “ The Martians miss the 
intense physical happiness of the 
Riobamians, but they have mental 
joys of which the others know 
nothing.” 

“ And the thing that matters 
most—spiritual joy,” drawled the 
doctor, “ which has the greater 
share of that ? ” ' 

“ Is there such a thing ? " 
queried Smorton. 


" My dear professor, have you 
lived fifty years without discover¬ 
ing that ? ■ I believe that is the' 
sure test. All the genius of the 
Martians does not necessarily add 
one iota to their spiritual joy. 
Mentality has a limit beyond which 
it can venture no farther. 

" The Riobamians, with all their 
physical perfection, can scarcely be 
more healthy than a gorilla, or more 
care-free than a wild bird, who will 
sit for hours and burst his sides in 
ecstasy. What is the state of their re¬ 
spective souls ? That is the point." -, 

Much as Tom admired the Mar¬ 
tians, with their terrific brain-power 
and their advanced sciences, he 
never failed to compare them - un¬ 
favourably with the Riobamians. 
Had it not been for Joan, he would 
have been satisfied to remain in 
that peaceful, sunny land for ever. 

CHAPTER 34 

Rolf’s Revenge ■ 

x was at the beginning of October 
that the Martian messages 
ceased. For some days nothing had 
come through, and Tom was 
occupying his time in recording 
messages from the outer world. 
One fact he learned which threw the 
crew of the Dragon-Fly into a 
panic. In America a vast airship, 
half as big again as the Dragon-Fly, 
was attempting the world’s circuit 
in a month’s time. They meant to 
succeed where the Dragon-Fly had 
failed. 

He flew to Robert with the news. 
The crew heard it with set faces. 

“Men!’-’ cried Robert. “The 
ship has to be ready for flight in less 
than one month. We set out on 
this adventure to be the first air¬ 
ship to encircle the globe, and we 
are going to be the first, if we have 
to work all night and every night.” 

, The men cheered madly. After 
that there was no need to spur 
them on. They worked like Trojans, 
until it seemed that they must 
collapse under'the strain. But they 
didn’t. The repairs went forward 
like magic. 

It was a week later that Tom 
received the last message from Mars, 
and that message was destined to 
be uncompleted for some consider¬ 
able time. 

He had gone up the mountain 
early with the fixed intention of 
getting into communication. A 
violent wind had arisen, and the 
passage was fraught with danger. 
The sky clouded over, and lightning 
played among the clouds. He 
reached the hut before the rain 
started, and sat down at the 
instrument. He met with extra¬ 
ordinary success. In less than ten 
minutes a message came. He wrote 
the words : 

“ Communication difficult. 
Earth’s doom is at hand. , On 
February 6 we shall be in oppo¬ 
sition. We shall send you. Prepare 
to-” 

A terrific crash came from out¬ 
side, and a blinding flash of light. 
Tom was sent spinning from his 
chair. The storm had burst in all 
its fury. He could do nothing but 
crouch on the floor and wonder if 
the hut would hold against the 
howling tempest. 

For two hours the pandemonium 
went on ; then it lifted. 

Tom went to the table and 
looked at tire uncompleted message. 
The words puzzled him, and filled 
him with dread. What did they 
mean ? • . 

He examined the instrument, 
and foond that the lightning had 
put it out of gear. Several yards of 
wire had been melted by the flash. 
There was nothing to be done but 
to go down to the city and get more 
wire from the workshop. 

He put the mysterious message 
in his pocket and hastened down 
the mountain. 

He got the necessary wire, and, 
as it was past boon, was prevailed 
upon by Gellett to join the mid¬ 
day meal with them. He said 
nothing about the message, prefer¬ 
ring to wait until he could get into 
communication again. 

An hour later he went up the 
mountain. All the clouds had dis¬ 


appeared, and the sun was shining 
in a clear blue sky. Outside the door 
he heard a crash from within. He 
halted for a moment, unable to 
understand what had happened. 
Then he rushed inside. 

The sight that met his eyes 
staggered him. The wireless instru¬ 
ments' were lying in fragments 
about the floor, and beside the 
table, ’with a large woodman’s axe 
in his hand,- stood Rolf. . 

“ Rolf ! ” he gasped. " You— 

you didn’t--” - • - 

Rolf’s white face remained'taut, 
but his lips mumbled : 

“ Yes, I did it. I hated it! ” 
Tom’s eyes blazed. He clenched 
his fists and confronted the 
destroyer. ■ ,. 

TO BE CONTINUED 


HOW AN AUTHOR GOT HIS 
STICK 

One of the famous dramatic 
authors of France, Georges Fey¬ 
deau, has lately died. 

The story is told that one day, 
out of mere curiosity, he asked the 
price of a strange stick in a shop 
window, and found it was 6oo francs. 

Georges- Feydeau, although not 
often surprised, was a little aston¬ 
ished, and then, jokingly', he said: 
“ It is rather dear ; if I bought it I 
could pay but 50 francs a month.” 
He was about to leave, saying this, 
but just then the proprietor of the 
shop came in, and, recognising the 
author, he said : “ Never mind, 

M. Feydeau, we are willing to 
accept any conditions from yxra. 
Have the stick and pay any time.” 

Poor Feydeau dared not refuse 
the courtesy of this obliging ad¬ 
mirer, and, thanking him, took the 
six-hundred-franc 'stick and made 
up his mind not to be curious again. 


THE GREAT DAY 
IN 100,000 HOMES 



This is a time-table of the day 
when My Magazine, Mother of 
, the C.N., comes home. 

9 a.m. Grandpa finds it on the break¬ 
fast-table and skims it over for 
two hours. 

11. Auntie opens it and keeps it till 
lunch. 

2 p.m. Grandma finds it, and cannot 
sleep. 

3 - “ Admirable for the kiddies,” says 
uncle, and peeps at it for two 
hours. 

5. Mother looks through it and lets 

the tea get cold. 

6. Kitty picks it up, and is happy, 

when—father comes. “ Ah ! 
My Magazine ! Children,- les¬ 
sons ! ” He reads till eight. 

8. Tommy and Kitty : “ Daddie, do 
you know that is our maga¬ 
zine ? ” 

Daddie : “ Too late now, children. 
It would keep you awake all 
night.” 

Tommy and Kitty get up early next 
morning, quietly abstract it from 
under Daddie’s pillow, and are per¬ 
fectly happy at last. 


Five-Minute Story 

Scrags 

\jAStY, dirty' scarecrow of a 
’ dog ! ” grumbled Cook. 
" Don’t you dare to bring him 
into my kitchen.” 

Pete tossed back his head in 
defiance. Angela flung both arms 
about the neck of the mongrel, 
so thin, so gaunt, so pathetic. 

"He’s a deerhound,” boldly 
vowed Pete. " When he’s combed 
and fed —...” ■' 

. But Cook banged the door. 

Scrags whined sadly. He 
had suspected food to be near, 
but it was not near enough. 

Pete and Angela were not the 
sort to be easily daunted. The 
golden eyes of this poor wanderer 
had appealed too eloquently. 
Scrags—named instantly by 
Pete—-was their protege. He 
should eat even if they starved. 
But it did not 'come to that. 
Their combined pocket-money, 
amounting to four shillings, was 
carried, with Scrags, ’to the 
gardener’s cottage, where Mrs. 
Timmins agreed to board the 
stranger. ■ 

“ We will come 'down every 
day r ,” said Pete, “ to brush his 
coat.”' They' did so,'and more 
besides. Scrags, luckily, was 
not faddy. He ate all and sundry, 
from chocolates to stale crusts.' 
And he throve on the diet. It 
seemed likely' that - one day 
others beside Pete and Angela 
might call him beautiful. 

In the meantime Cook ruled 
over her domain with a rod of 
iron. She was a great person, 
was Cook, and it is amazing how 
that wretched tramp dared to 
push past her into the kitchen. 

What’s more, how dared he 
refuse to go ! 

Seated in Cook’s own chair he 
rocked to and fro with noisy 
laughter as he vowed he meant 
to stay where he was till he had 
had ” a good square meal.” 

Then Timmins came in from 
the garden and ordered the 
wretch out. How the tramp 
laughed, and invited Timmins 
to “ Come on ! ” 

Timmins was a small man with 
a delicate chest. He " came on ” 
with a shiver, and they all cried 
out when the tramp stood up and 
stretched out a huge, grimy fist. 
Pete and Angela thrilled. Would 
Timmins fight ? Timmins did 
not fight. Instead, he was chased 
round the table by that tramp 
till all the dishes and plates 
rattled on the dresser and Mary, 
the housemaid, was in hysterics. 

At that moment someone came 
in. It was Scrags. With every 
silver-grey hair bristling on his 
coat, he came with a bound 
through the door. The next 
instant, with a deep-throated bay, 
he was going straight for that 
tramp—who did not wait a 
second to greet him. Out of the 
window he shot. Never did a 
man run faster for his life. 

There was no need for Scrags 
to go beyond the window. He 
stayed an honoured guest in 
the kitchen, fed by' a grateful 
Cook on the fat of the land. 

And an honoured guest he has 
remained to the present day ! 
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‘Patience is Qood but Joy is fetter 
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DI MERRYMAN 

T^'O men were discussing the 
qualities of a poem written by a 
mutual friend. 

“ This is piffle, not poetry,” said 
one, not at all impressed. “ A mere 
escape of gas.” 

“ Yes, something wrong with the 
meter,” agreed the other. 

□ B 0 
The Tutor of Tooting 
A vivacious old tutor of Tooting 
Day and night on the flute 
would be fluting. 

When they cried, “ Go away ! ” 
All the louder he’d play— 

That obnoxious flute-tutor of 
Tooting. 

0 0.0 

W’HAT is it that you cannot hold 
for more than a few minutes 
yet is as light as a feather ? 

Your breath. 

0 0 0 

It Wasn’t! 



A man in Macon stopped to watch 
A patent cigar clipper ; 

Fie wondered if his finger was 
Not quicker than the nipper. 

0 0 G 

The Diner’s Reply 

A gentleman was seen coming out 
of a restaurant by a friend, 
ivho said to him : 

“ Well, did you have a good 
meal ? ” 

The gentleman replied in the 
following curious way : 

“ I SO.” 

What did he mean ? 

Answer next week 
S B 0 

What is it that has teeth but r.ever 
eats ? 

A comb.. 

0 0 0 

Do You Live at Barking? 

The old spelling of this suburb of 
London is Bercingis, and the 
meaning is the place of the de¬ 
scendants of Berc, who was pro¬ 
bably some local magnate or chief 
in the old Saxon days. Berc is the 
same name as our modem Birch., 

• 


An Old Master 

A N aged negro was showing the 
scar of a wound that long ago, 
in the days of slavery, had been in¬ 
flicted on him by a whip. 

“ What a picture 1 ” said the 
sympathetic spectator. 

“ Yes, boss,” replied the old 
negro; “ dat am one of d< old 
masters.” 

0 0 0 
What Game Is This? 



Do yon know what well-known game 
this picture represents ? Solution ne: t week 

0 0 0 

\yHY are postage stamps in a sheet 
like distant relations ? 

They are slightly connected. 

0 0 0 

Mildred’s apd Mary’s Nature Notes 

The Worm 

Just where his wrinkled head t egins 
J We cannot quite make ou t. 

His face is problematic, too, 

And leaves us still in doubt. 

His mode of locomotion is 
Undignified and queer; 

He thrusts his forward portion on. 
Then brings along his rear. 

Serenely unconcerned he craw Is, 
Alternate short and long, 

Until a thrush, digesting him, 
Transmutes him into song. 

0 0 0 

Add half a score to nothing, and 
what animal do you get: 

OX. 

0 0 0 

Beheaded Word 

If rightly you do look at me, 

A snare is plainly seen ; 

Behead me now, and I shall 1 e 
A kind of knock, I ween. 

Answer next week 

0 0 0 

ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK’S Ft 5ZLES 
The Puzzle of the Garden 
This diagram 
shows how the 
garden was 
divided into five 
pieces of equal 
size and shape 
and each con¬ 
taining two fruit 
trees. 

A Proverb Pozzle 

Make hay while the sun. shin ;s. 

Arithmetical - 1 - 
Pozzle : 753 

Who Was He? 

The vain scholar was George Louis 
Buffon. 



The Adventures of the Rabbit Family 



Mr. Eagle gives them a free flight 


Jacko Plays the Pied Piper 

It was becoming clear that if Jacko didn’t mend his ways 
* his visit to the farm would soon come to an end. 

One morning he came down late to breakfast, and overheard 
his aunt and uncle discussing him. * 

His uncle was angry. He had had enough of him ; but his 
aunt, kind creature, was doing her best to find excuses for him. 

“ I won’t stand much more of it'!'” his uncle was saying. 
“ He’s a perfect nuisance ; he upsets everybody ! ” 

“ I don’t think he means to be' naughty,” his aunt replied. 
“ He’s just a healthy boy, always on the look-out for fun.” 

‘‘That’s all right," said his uncle, “so long as he doesn’t 
interfere with work. Work’s work, and play’s ; play. If. he 
can’t behave himself he’ll have to go home ! ” 

Then the door opened, and in walked the culprit. 

“ Good morning, my dear,” said his aunt. ' And when she 
had given him a generous helping of eggs and bacon she asked 
him what he intended to do with himself that day. 

“ I haven’t made up my mind,” said Jacko. 

“ Wouldn’t you like a nice book to read? ” said his aunt. 
Jacko thought he would. 



The music did not soothe the savage beast 

“ Go to the bookcase,” said his uncle, and choose one from 
the shelves.” 

And presently Jacko went. 

He didn’t find much to interest him, but he picked up Brown¬ 
ing’s story of the Pied Piper of Hamelin ; and when he found it 
was all about rats he sat down on the floor in the middle of the 
room and read it through from beginning to end. 

Everybody knows the story of how the Pied Piper charmed 
all the rats with his magic whistle till they followed him wherever 
he led. 

Jacko liked that. He wondered if he could do it. He threw 
the book down, found his trumpet, and ran out of the house. 

He went to the barn, and blew and blew till the man 
inside said if he didn’t stop it he’d go and fetch his uncle. 

So Jacko walked sadly away, went into the big meadow, and 
started a tune just to keep his spirits up. 

For some reason only known to itself a cow left off nibbling 
grass and went and stood beside him. 

“ Coo ! ” said Jacko ; “ the beggar likes it.” 

Two more cows sauntered up, and Jacko, beaming all over 
his face, walked away, playing hard, hoping they would follow. 

The cows didn’t. But something else did-—a fierce-Iooking 
bull, who suddenly appeared from the shade of a tree. Jacko 
saw him coming, and his sfflile vanished. The bull was un¬ 
pleasantly near before Jacko caught sight of him. 

He daren’t run—the bull was too near. So he went on play¬ 
ing, hoping that his music would soothe the savage beast. 

But it didn’t. With a roar the bull charged, caught Jacko 
on his horns, tossed him in the air, and flung him headlong 
into a hawthorn bush. 


Notes and Queries 

What does Con Amore mean ? 

When anyone sets to work con 
amore it means that lie is 
~j working with his whole heart 
and soul. The words are Latin 
for “ with love.” 

What is the Universe ? The 

whole body of existing things 
comprised in space considered as 
a unity, or system. To use the 
III word as meaning only the world 
or the solar system is incorrect. 

What does q.v. mean? The 

letters q.v. stand for the Latin 
quod vide, meaning " which see,” 
and placed after a name or 
subject in an encyclopedia they 
indicate that it can be looked up 
elsewhere under that head. 


Id on Parle Francais 


Mi 

w 

jjl^ 

Le parachute Le clairon La ficelle 

Je n’ose pas descendre en parachute 
J’entends une sonnerie de clairons 
La ficelle sert a attacher les objets 


HI 


Le banjo La lanterne Une henuine 
magique 

Les negres jouent bien du banjo 
Aimez-vous la lanterne magique ? 
L’hennine donne une belle fourrure 



Tales Before Bedtime 

Sammy by the Sea 

C AHMY loved being at the sea- 
side. Soon after they went 
his mother bought him a little 
bathing suit, so that , he could 
run in and out among the waves 
as he pleased. 

He liked the water so much 
that he would have stayed in 
all day long if he had been 
allowed. ' ■ 

He loved paddling- about 
among the pools, watching the 
tiny fishes, and . looking for 
pretty pink shells to carry 
home in his pail. 

One day he saw a sailing 
boat in a shop in the town, and 
he stood in front of the window 
so long admiring it that his 
daddie went in and bought it 
for him. 

The next day was the happi¬ 
est he could remember. The 
boat sailed perfectly, and all 
the morning he played with it. 
After lunch his daddie showed 
him a tiny pool among the 
rocks where the water was 
smooth, and' where the boat 
sailed better even than on the 
open sea. 

But Sammy grew tired of 
the lonely pool, and, lifting his 
boat, he carried it back to the 
sandy shore, and sent it skim¬ 
ming over the waves just as it 
did before. 

But the weather had changed- 
Quite a strong wind had sprung 
up. It caught the waves and 
tossed them high, and sent 
them crashing down again in a 
mass of foam. 

It took Sammy’s boat, too. 



Sammy ran after it 

and knocked it over; and the 
very next wave that came 
caught hold of it and dragged 
it out to sea. 

Sammy cried out and ran 
after it, and suddenly he found 
himself picked up and flung 
high on the sandy shore. 

It frightened him a little; 
and it frightened his mother, 
who came running up in a 
terrible way. 

But Sammy soon recovered, 
and when he could get his 
breath he looked round for his 
boat. There it was, quite un¬ 
hurt, on the sands beside him. 

He was glad. He dried the 
sails and carried it back to the 
gentle pool. 

And he never ran into the 
sea again when the -wind blew 
and the waves were high. 
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PIT BOY SCIENTIST • TRAM WITHOUT LINES • COAL FROM THE POTATO PATCH 





Pit Boy Scientist—Mr. D. Davies, who began 
work at 12 as a pit boy and is now a scientific 
colliery expert, is being honoured bytheUniver- 
sity of Wales with the degree of Master of Science 


A Fine Dive—Swimming and diving have been favourite recreations during the long spell 
of warm weather, and here we see an exhibition of high diving at Highgate Ponds, in 
North London, by a member of the Amateur Diving Association. Facilities for 
open-air swimming have been greatly increased in London during recent years 


New English Captain—The Hon. L. H. Tennyson, 
grandson of the poet, who was chosen to 
captain the English team in the third Test 
Match—a great honour for a young man 



An Old English Sport—Tilting at the 
bucket at the annual meeting of the 
Q.N.R. Athletic Association at Gordon Hill 


Swans on the Thames at Henley—There are many swans on the Thames, and these graceful 
birds greatly add to the beauty of the river. Here the proud parents of a healthy family of 
cygnets are becoming friendly with a river girl, but il ls evidently a case of cupboard love 


Tram Car Without Rails—Many experts 
advocate the adoption in London of the 
trackless trolley-car, as shown here 



Friends at the Dog Show—A fine Alsatian wolf dog at the Alsatian Wolf Dog Club’s recent 
show in London, sitting with his mistress, who is trying to keep him cool in the hot weather 


Digging Coal on the Allotment—This man is digging coal out of a hole on his potato patch. - The 
seam is six feet thick, and yields six tons of coal a day. The allotment is a.very profitable one 
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